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Prewiminary to the subsequent unadorned but authentic memoir 
of an eminent jurist and true American, we should not deem it ne- 
cessary to disclaim all political partialities, were we not, sometimes, 
required by undiscriminating injustice to abstain from all allusions 
to civil and ecclesiastical affairs. The politics, therefore, of Mr 
Sergeant, whether, in faction’s phrase, they are termed democratic 
or federal, it is not our business to investigate and adjudge. We 
sympathize not with any party, but admire and love our whole 
broad, bright, and beautiful Faraertanp, its magnificent constitu- 
tion and its glorious liberties, As the friend of his country and the 
advocate of its rights and honours; as the creator or coadjutor of 
great and noble emprize; as the defender of innocence and the 
scourge of injustice; asa man of letters and an ornament to society, 
we respect and admire the profound and accomplished mind, the 
developement and dominion of which it is our purpose to elucidate. 

Joun SERGEANT was born on the 5th of December, 1779, in the 
city of Philadelphia. His father, Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, 
was a native of New Jersey, and represented that state in the revo- 
lutionary Congresses of 1776 and 1777. In 1778 he came to Phila- 
delphia, and was immediately appointed Attorney General, which , 
office he held for upwards of two years. Besides the professional 
eminence which he had attained, he was distinguished for his activi- 
ty and zeal as a politician, and as one of the most prominent lead- 
ers of what was then called the constitutional party, and which was 
the basis of the present Democracy of the state. It was the party 
which ranked among its members, then and afterwards, Franklin, 
Reed, M‘Kean, Findley, Smilie, and many others of equal distinc- 
tion. Mr Jonathan Sergeant died in October, 1793, of the yellow 
fever. He was one of the committee of citizens, who voluntarily 
gave their services to the community at that awful period, and, in- 
stead of flying before the desolating pestilence, remained to give 
comfort and assistance to the diseased and the dying. Mr Sergeant’s 
particular duty was to take charge of the orphans deprived of 
their natural protectors, by the prevailing malady, who were pro- 
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vided for in a house designated for that purpose. He died in the 
performance of this noble duty, leaving ten children, of whom the 
subject of this notice was the second. 

bobo Sergeant, having graduated at Princeton College, entered 
a comptinghouse in the city of Philadelphia, with the intention of 
qualifying himself for the mercantile profession ; but, soon dissatis- 
fied with the pursuit, he was induced, fortunately for himself and 
for his country, to devote his talents to the bar. After completing 
the regular course of professional study, under the tuition of the late 
Jared Ingersoll, he was admitted to practice in the summer of 
1799. From that time to the present, his career, as a professional 
and a public man, has been signally honourable to himself and be- 
neficial to all whose interests, whether as clients or constituents, 
have been committed to his care. The same unbending integrity 
and exalted intelligence distinguished his early years, that have 
characterized him in mature life, and have so much contributed to 
secure the proud distinction which he now enjoys. At the bar he 
almost immediately acquired great reputation, and the professional 
reader will recollect the flattering compliment which was paid 
from the bench of the Supreme Court to Mr Sergeant, within a 
very short time after his admission. 

From his entrance into life, Mr Sergeant was identified with the 
Democracy of his native state, and from the fixed principles of that 
party, as promulgated by its original advocates, in the course of a 
long public life, he has never swerved. In 1800, not a year after 
he commenced the practice of the law, he was appointed Deputy 
Attorney General, by Governor M‘Kean; and in 1802, a Commis- 
sioner of Bankruptcy, by Mr Jefferson. In 1805, he was elected 
to the Legislature of the state from the city of Philadelphia; and 
after declining a reelection the following year, was again elected in 
1807. During this session, the attention of the Legislature was en- 
grossed by many subjects of momentous interest, in the discussion of 
all of which Mr Sergeant, though one of the youngest members 
in the House, bore an active and distinguished part; and was re- 
garded by all parties, at a time too when political rancour was most 
active, as one of the most powerful and accomplished debaters. 

His successful exertions in conjunction with the other leaders of 
the party, in averting the threatened impeachment of the then 
Executive, gained him no little additional reputation. During the 
session of 1807-8, Mr Sergeant was Chairman of the Committee on 
Roads and Inland Navigation, and it was during that session that 
the first act was passed giving the direct aid of the state to turn- 
pike roads and appropriating about two hundred thousand dollars 
for the improvement of the state. In the course of a long legisla- 
tive life, Mr Sergeant has omitted no opportunity of promoting the 
cause of virtue and morality, and on two occasions has had it in his 
power by direct personal and official agency tosustainit. The bill 
introduced into the legislature of Pennsylvania, and passed into a 
law, effectually to prevent masquerades, one of the most danger- 
ous modes of European luxury and licentiousness, was suggested and 
triumphantly advocated by Mr Sergeant in the session of 1807. 
When in the House of Representatives of the Union, twenty years 
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afterwards, a petition was presented, desiringauthority from Congress 
to establish lotteries in the District of Columbia—Mr Sergeant rose, 
and in a brief but masterly speech, protested with so much power 
and eloquence against further legislative sanction of this baneful 
species of gambling, that not only was the suggestion promptly with- 
drawn, but a Committee was instructed to prepare a bill for ever 
abolishing the lottery system within the Jurisdiction of the Federal 
Legislature. These are two incidents in Mr Sergeant’s career, 
which, though outshoné by the splendour of his other public ser- 
vices, deserve to be commemorated as illustrative of his unvarying 
interest in the cause of virtue, and that zeal to promote its objects 
which with him has never been known to abate. It is in fact the 
moral purity of Mr Sergeant, his unsuspected honesty of motive 
and purpose, that has tended in no slight measure to advance him 
to his present personal and professional eminence. In all the bit- 
terness of party strife, we never remember to have heard one 
word of disrespect or reproach uttered against the favourite son of 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1815, Mr Sergeant was elected to Congress, from the city and 
county of Philadelphia, in the place of Gen Jonathan Williams, who 
had died after his election. He was elected to Congress until 1822, 
when, in pursuance of his own wishes, he retired into private life. . 
Such was Mr Sergeant’s popularity in his district, and so sensibly 
did his constituents appreciate the services which he had it in his 
power to render them, that in 1820 his name was placed on the 
tickets of both parties, and he was elected by more than twelve 
thousand votes. 

Mr Sergeant’s position in the House of Representatives was al- 
ways one of high distinction, and by his active participation in all 
the important discussions which occupied that body while he was a 
member, he acquired a great influence in its deliberations. At the 
commencement of the session of 1815-16, he was placed on the 
Judiciary Committee, and, two years after, was appointed its Chair- 
man, in which capacity he continued until his resignation. During 
four years, he was on the Committee of Ways and means, at the 
head of which was the lamented Lowndes. On these two commit- 
tees, Mr Sergeant rendered great and most effective service. The 
narrative of his legislative career is the history of unremitting ex- 
ertion to sustain, not only the general interest of the nation, but the 
policy of his native state, and fromthe beginning to the end he con- 
tinued the unwavering advocate of all those measures which Penn- 
sylvania was especially interested in sustaining. The first speech 
made by Mr Sergeant on the floor of the House of Representatives _ 
was in support of the Tariff principle, on the proposition to reduce 
at once the war duties, in which he sustained with much zeal and 
eloquence the interests of the manufacturers, and the protective 
policy. It was at this session that the Tariff was first revised after 
the war, and its principle definitely recognized, and, however hos- 
tile a portion of the Confederacy may be to the measures it in- 
volves, there can be no doubt of Mr Sergeant’s sincerity and ele- 
vated patriotism. Unlike many others of the distinguished advo~ 
cates of “protection,” to whom experience has shown the sound 
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doctrine of the great American system, Mr Sergeant has been from 
the first to last its resolute and consistent friend. ‘The combination 
of his name with that of the great father of that system has always 
appeared to us most happy. Henry Clay and John Sergeant 
may be regarded as having been born the friends of Internal Im- 
provement and Domestic Industry. 

In the session of 1816, Mr Calhoun advocated the project of the 
Bank of the United States, and reported a bill establishing such an 
Institution, with a capital of thirtyfive millions, to be increased if 
necessary, to fiftyone millions. ‘To the bill, as reported, Mr Ser- 
geant moved and supported an amendment, reducing the capital to 
twenty millions, which he believed to be fully adequate to the ex- 
isting exigency. This amendment did not prevail. What its ef- 
fects would have been can of course be a matter of conjecture 
only, but it has been believed that, had the capital been reduced in 
accordance with the suggestion of Mr Sergeant, the disastrous 
scene of speculation, which ensued, would not have occurred. 

The favourite measure of Mr Sergeant’s legislative life was the 
establishment of a uniform system of bankruptcy, by which the 
rights and interests of debtor and creditor should be alike protect- 
ed, and the community relieved from the accumulated curses of 
local Insolvent Laws, in whose train fraud, injustice and rapacity 
walk hand in hand. The founders of the Constitution had express- 
ly given the power to Congress, and in doing so had seemed to re- 
commend its exercise, but, except for a short period, no such sys- 
tem had been in being since the formation of the government. The 
want of it had been most severely felt, especially in the Northern and 
Middle States, and bill after bill had been reported to Congress, 
with a view to supply the defect. All failed. In 1821, a bankrupt 
bill passed the Senate, and at the next session was reported in the 
House of Representatives by Mr Sergeant, as Chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. It was supported by a most brilliant speech. 
The bill, however, failed. ‘To Mr Sergeant’s great efforts on this 
occasion, one of his political opponents, (Mr Hayne) himself a high- 
minded and magnanimous man, paid a distinguished but not unme- 
rited tribute of respect subsequently when another bill of the same 
character was under discussion in the Senate. 

On 9th of February, 1820, he made his great speech on the Mis- 
souri question in reply to Mr Clay, a speech which received pane- 
gyric from men of all parties at the time, and will always be consi- 
dered one of the finest specimens of argumentative eloquence our 
country has produced. Long subsequently, when on a memorable 
occasion .party feeling was violently excited against him, his con- 
duct in the Missouri debate was made a theme of reproach in the 
senate of the United States. It needs no other apology than that 
it accorded with the views of his constituents. Believing slavery to 
be most pernicious in its influences and effects, Mr Sergeant was 
anxious only to prevent its further extension, but never uttered or 
entertained a wish to aggravate its evils by inconsiderate legisla- 
tion, or to affect injuriously rights which are recognized by the laws 
and the constitution. 

At the following session on the resignation of Mr Clay, Mr Ser- 
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geant was supported by a large vote for the Speaker’s Chair. In 
the year 1822, he declined a reelection to Congress. 

In the fall of 1826, Mr Sergeant was nominated for Congress, but 
no election took place. ‘The same winter, he went to Mexico as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Congress of American nations, which 
was to assemble near that city. wing, however, to the intestine 
difficulties which had then begun to agitate the Spanish American 
Republics, and which have not yet subsided, the Congress never 
met, and Mr Sergeant returned to the United States in the summer 
of 1827, and was the same year elected by a large majority to 
Congress from the city of Philadelphia. 

The sessions of the twentieth Congress were occupied exclusively 
by the Tariff discussions, and by the constant explosions of the vio- 
lent party feeling which then agitated the country. The Tariff of 
1828 was supported by Mr Sergeant, as were also the various bills 
for public improvement, and particularly the appropriations for the 
Cumberland Road. Two bills of a local character were, during 
this Congress, successfully advocated by Mr Sergeant; the bill mak- 
ing an appropriation for the breakwater, at the mouth of the Dela- 
ware, and the bill for the permanent establishment of the Mint at 
Philadelphia. ‘The credit of the latter belongs exclusively to Mr 
Sergeant. During the session of 1827, the celebrated Retrench- 
ment Committee was organized, and Mr Sergeant, having taken an 
active part in the debate, was made a member of it. He and Mr 
Everett constituted the minority who prepared the protest defend- 
ing the conduct and policy of the then administration, of which he 
was a zealous and consistent supporter. 

On the incidents of Mr Sergeant’s professional life, it is not our 
intention to enlarge. Having always been ranked among the lead- 
ers at the Pennsylvania bar, his reputation for forensic eloquence 
and profound legal attainments, is not surpassed by that of any ad- 
vocate in the Union. On two occasions, both: of great public inte- 
rest, have his talents been signally developed, On one he was em- 
ployed to defend the rights of his native state, and of her citizens, 
against an attempt in the form of a land speculation, to deprive 
them of their property, and on the other as the advocate of violated 
humanity, he lent his valuable aid to protect the remnant of the 
Indian race from the official persecution of which they were the 
objects. On both occasions he was successful. His argument in 
the case of the Missionaries, imprisoned by the authorities in Geor- 
gia, was regarded as one of the most brilliant efforts of his genius. 

Uniting, thus, the inflexible integrity of the patriot to the pro- 
phetic wisdom of the statesman, and the unsullied virtue of the 
man to the penetrating eloquence of the jurist, Mr Sergeant has 
passed in his noble career, unassailed even by the mercenaries of 
faction and uncorrupted by the alluring seductions of power. He 
has resigned himself a vassal to the dominion of no party; he has 
never apostatized from the principles which his judgment and pa- 
triotism required him to adopt and proclaim. ies exalted and 
ennobling enterprize, that came within the sphere of his influence 
and action, he has never failed to advocate with the eloquence of 
truth. Amidst engrossing occupations, he has been and is a friend 
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and ornament td the literature of his fatherland; and in every re- 
lation in }.fe,a model of American Patriotism and Domestic Virtue. 


THE DYING YEAR’S ADDRESS TO THE SOUL. 
BY I. C. PRAY, JR. 


Look back into the Past, O Soul, look back ! 

What hast thou seen within its black, or dim, 

Or gleaming ocean depths, through which thy wing 

Hath raised thee up? O soul, why hast thou now 

Come up to hear the midnight knell of Time 

Dim sounding o’er the solitary waste ? 

Why art thou thus foredoomed to know a pause 

Like this and hear the knell of moments past, 

Of hours, days, months, and years, perchance, misspent ? 

Is it a type of Resurrection, oul ? ; 

Why—when the year has circled out its course— 

Why dost thou stand above the crowded Past 

And towards thé Future strain thy sightless eyes ? 

Why on the waveless sea around thee spread 

Lookst thou abroad to catch some wavering form 

Or raise a silvery wave to glad thy sight ? 

Why think to find a haven above the flood, 

That is the treasurehouse of all the Past, 

And fear to gaze down through the depths below? 
O Soul! look back into the Past, look back! 

Down through its dreary charnel chambers, look! 

What thing of real good is treasured there 

Which thou createdst? Since thy young thought first knew 

Thy being’s act, what hast thou done of good ? 

eli tei O Soul, I counsel thee afresh. 

Be thou, henceforth, aware of ill! Be good, 

And let thy good go forth for all mankind ; 

So when thy wing hath passed this orbit’s verge, 

Thy pale flesh covering fallen off—all dust,— 

Thou shalt anew, ay, and forever, take 

Another orbit, and awake, in strains 

Sublime, the praise of thy Creator—Gop! 

January 1st, 1824. 














THE STUART DYNASTY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE FIRST.* 


As the study of English history is of the utmost importance to 
every American, it should form an essential part of his education. 
It is so intimately associated with the establishment of our liber- 
ties and the origin of our free institutions, that ignorance of this 
implies a state of mental darkness at once deplorable and disrepu- 
table. Every American, therefore, should deem this branch of 
inquiry an essential duty, for the time employed in this interesting 
research will amply repay the student, by a vast accession of useful 
knowledge, which will enable him to appreciate the great blessings 
we enjoy, under a government of constitutional freedom. From 
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the English are we descended; from them we have derived our 
manners, laws, customs and language ; hence the peculiar pleasure 
we realize in the study of their history; a pleasure which our in- 
telligent countrymen will acknowledge to be superior to that ob- 
tained from the records of classic Greece and Rome. But, indepen- 
dent of any gratification which we may derive from this pursuit, it 
is important and necessary that the American citizen should know 
whence those institutions sprung, and the origin of the principles 
on which they are founded, which are conferring on his birthland, 
peace, protection, happiness and plenty. To obtain this knowledge, 
however, he must make English history the subject of his study. It 
is only thence that he can arrive at a right comprehension of the 
government, under which he lives, or form a just estimate of the 
prerogatives and privileges which he enjoys. But every American, 
whose mind has been enlarged by a mere glance over the mighty 
and “ample page of knowledge,” confesses the necessity of acquir- 
ing extensive information, and will make himself more or less inti- 
mate with the history of the people from whom he has obtained 
those principles of liberty, which are equally his enjoyment, his 
protection, and his pride. 

The history of England is fraught with interest and instruction. 
There we distinctly observe the first dawnings of rational liberty—- 
trace the progress of civilization—mark the varying and improving 
manners of successive reigns—discover the principles and practice 
of legislation; and it is here we witness the exhibition of the most 
striking and impressive events, the advancement of the human 
mind, refinement of thought, elevation of sentiment, and the gra- 


dual enlargement of liberality and civil and a tolerance. 


One prominent and characteristic feature of English history is 

the unceasing patriotism of bold, determined and uncompromising 
‘spirits, who constantly aimed at the enlargement of the liberties of 

the people, and the restriction of the royal and arbitrary power. 
These individuals, regardless of personal interests, and animated by 
the loftiest and purest patriotism, looked with a jealous eye upon 
every encroachment upon the rights and liberties of the yeomanry ; 
and they were, at all times, ready to demonstrate the honesty of 
their motives by a sacrifice of their lives, rather than compromise 
their principles, or hazard, by concessions, the just rights of their 
fellow citizens. ; 

There is no portion of English history more interesting than that 
of the reign of Charles the First. Great events, of lasting effects, 
distinguish this reign, and we purpose to take a rapid survey of the 
principal circumstances which mark this particular period. 

James the First ascended the throne of England under most favour- 
able auspices. He was hailed by all parties with joy; and had he 
been wise and prudent, might have transmitted his crown to Charles 
unsoiled and unshaken; but the extravagant notions he entertain- 
ed of his divine right, which he publicly promulgated in his “ Free 
Law of Monarchies” and the insolence, with which he treated the 
commons, created in the minds of his subjects doubts and suspicions, 
and prepared the way for those melancholy events, which followed 
in the reign of his son. He was obstinate in his opinions, irascible 
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in his temper, tyrannous and despotic in his conduct, and his whole 
administration was marked by illegal assumptions of power and dis- 
graced by arbitrary and unjust punishments. 

His continual quarrels with the commons rendered him hateful 
to the people, and the spirit of liberty, which had been long slum- 
bering, now began to awaken to a freshness of life and vigour of 
strength, which impelled him to further aggressions on natural 
rights, and constitutional liberties. ‘The conduct of James naturally 
produced in the house of commons a determination to sustain their 
unalienable rights, and a resolute resistance to the encroachments 
of the crown. In this state of things, Charles ascended the throne 
of England. 

The second Stuart was born at the royal castle of Dumferline, 
in Scotland, on the 9th of November, 1600. In his childhood he 
was weak and distorted in his eyes, and throughout life he suffered 
from an impediment in his speech. At this early period, he was 
remarked for the perverseness of his disposition, and his nurse has 
said, that he was evil in his nature, and beyond measure wilful and 
unthankful. By the death of his father, he became monarch of 
England, at the age of twentyfive, in the year 1625. . 

The people manifested pleasure at his accession, indulging in the 
delusive hope that, with a change of kings, there would be a change 
of measures. 

But his conduct towards his first parliament soon dissipated all 
expectations of a peaceable redress of grievances, and he created in 
the hearts of his subjects a dislike to his government, and on the 
part of the commons, a firm resolve to defend their privileges, guard 
the rights of the people, and preserve inviolate the law and consti- 
tution of the country. 

Charles gave great offence to the nation by marrying a catholic 
princess; and when the plague broke out in London, it was consi- 
dered “ by the people, as a manifestation of the wrath of Heaven, 
against a popish marriage and a certain omen of a disastrous reign.” — 

Villiers, duke of Buckingham, was the favourite of the king, and 
this corrupt minister, by his base conduct, involved his master in 
many disasters. 

By his daring assumption of power, he rendered himself odious to 
the peers, the house of commons and the people. His magnificence 
was beyond conception; one of his court dresses alone cost eighty 
thousand pounds. All who were opposed to him he endeavoured 
to punish. 

By his intrigues, bishop Williams was deprived of his office of 
lord keeper, and banished to his seat -of Brockden. No writ was 
issued by the king for his attendance in parliament, thereby ex- 
cluding him from the house of peers, his office and duty in which, 
no king possessed the right to deprive him. The earl of Bristol was 
another enemy, whom Buckingham dreaded, and he prevailed upon 
the king to withhold his summons. The ear] of Arundel was like- 
wise subject to the hatred of the minister, and the king was induced 

to issue a warrant, contrary to all law and justice, for the commit- 
ment of this nobleman to the Tower, without any special cause as- 
signed. The peers, alarmed at these invasions of their ancient pri- 
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vileges, petitioned the king on several occasions for the restoration 
of their member, but he disregarded their remonstrances until the 
house resolved to adjourn, and hear no other business, until the earl 
was released. Then Charles, on the 8th of June, reluctantly or- 
dered his liberation. 

At this period, the house of commons was busy in preparing arti- 
cles of impeachment against the duke, and the charges preferred 
against him were: “ His sale of offices and titles of honour; his ac- 
cumulation of these, and of pensions upon himself and family; the 
corrupt trafficking by which he had procured the surrender of places 
to himself; his neglect of the duties of lord high admiral; his un- 
warrantable seizure of goods out of a French ship; his extortion of 
the sum of 10.000/., from the East India Company by staying their 
vessels from sailing; his causing the Vanguard and other ships to 
be given up to the French, knowing them to be designed against 
La Rochelle; his embezzling the king’s money, and procuring to 
himself parts of crown lands to a great value; with other acts in- 
compatible with the spirit of freedom and the laws of the land.” 

This obsequious instrument of arbitrary power could not per- 
ceive the storm that was gathering around him. Protected by 
Charles, he boldly defied the impeachment of the house of commons, 
and the generous indignation of a brave and valiant people. But 
his time was rapidly approaching to a close. ; 

Charles having obtained subsidies from the people, sufficient to 
meet immediate wants, relinquished parliamentary litigation for 
foreign warfare; and Buckingham, wishing to retrieve his charac- 
ter, determined to go in person with the armament which had been 
fitted out for the relief of La Rochelle. 

‘¢The fleet was to sail from Portsmouth, whither the duke had 
repaired to inspect the preparations. The king, with his court, 
lodged four miles distant, and all was nearly in readiness. On the 
morning of August 23d, a brilliant circle of naval and military offi- 
cers, nobility and suitors of different classes, attended the levee of 
the duke. The prince de Sonbize and other French refugees had 
been in eager debate with him, labouring to prove that some intel- 
ligence, which he had received of the relief of La Rochelle, was 
false and designed to damp his enterprize. The conversation being 
ended, he was passing out from his dressingroom to the hall, when, 
amid the crowd in the lobby, an unseen hand, striking from behind, 
planted a knife in his bosom. He plucked it himseif from the 
wound, and staggering a few steps, dropped and expired. In the 
confusion, which ensued, no one having marked the assassin, suspi- 
cion turned on the French gentlemen, owing to the altercation 
which had just occurred, and they were with difficulty saved by 
calmer bystanders, from the fury of the duke’s attendants. A hat 
bl then picked up, in which was sewed a paper, containing these 

ines. . 

‘That man is cowardly, base, and deserveth not the name of a 
gentleman or soldier, that is not willing to sacrifice his life for the 
honour of his God, his king, and his country. Let no man com- 
mend me for the doing of it, but rather discommend themselves, as 
the cause of it; for if God had not taken our hearts for our sins, he 
had not gone so long unpunished. ¢ Joun Fetron.’ ” 

VOL. 111.—NO. XV. 2 
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Felton had sufficient time to have made his escape, but hearing 
the cry, “ Where is the man that killed the duke?” he.came for- 
ward, and calmly said “ Iam he.” He was instantly seized, loaded 
with irons, and secured in the guardhouse, but was removed from 
thence to the Tower. 

He declared upon his examination that he had no personal re- 
venge to gratify, but was solely impelled to the deed by the suffer- 
ings of the people, and believing that in the act in which he gloried, 
he was performing nothing but an imperative duty. About three 
months after the event, Felton was hung in chains at Portsmouth. 

Our authoress has delineated the character of Buckingham, with 
much discrimination and judgment. 

Charles was grieved at the death of his favourite, and shed many 
tears when informed of the event. 

It produced, however, no change in the conduct of the infatuat- 
ed Stuart; exactions of the most vexatious character were imposed 
upon the people, and he still more exasperated parliament by the 
manner in which he disposed of the petition of rights. 

The spirit of liberty was gathering strength among the people; 
they felt the tyranny of a heartless and unprincipled master, and 
their energies were concentrating for the overthrow of kingly pow- 
er and the establishment of republican principles. 

In these patriotic designs, the puritans were conspicuous. Sus- 
picious and fearful of catholic influence, and regarding the forms of 
the established church as so many relics of papal idolatry, they be- 
came almost wild with extravagant notions of ministerial simplicity, 
and in their zeal, were ready to sacrifice their lives for their God 
andcountry. The aversion of Charles from parliaments, the con- 
stant and unremitting efforts, which he made, to rule the kingdom 
with despotic sway,-—and his total disregard of the chartered rights 
of the people rendered him an object at once of scorn and indigna- 
tion. 

His consort Henrietta, by her intrigues, and the manifest par- 
tiality which she publicly evinced towards the catholics, tended 
still further to increase the popular discontents. 

She was constantly surrounded by priests and the emissaries of 
France, and she earnestly desired the overthrow of protestantism, 
and the establishment of the dominion of the pope. 

“Even in her amusements,” says Miss Aiken, ** the queen af- 
forded subjects of indignant comment to those by whom her reli- 
gion and her national manners. were held in almost equal reproba- 
tion. A pastoral having been composed by. Walter Montague, a 
favourite courtier, to be performed by her ladies and maids of ho- 
nour, she herself, the queen, condescended to study a part in it, as 
well for her recreation as the exercise of her English. This was a 
striking novelty at the English court. Anne of Denmark and her 
ladies had_ indeed been accustomed to sustain parts in the perform- 
ance of masques, but they were always mute ones; these entertain- 
ments, as far as the amateur peiformers were concerned, being no- 
thing more than displays of fancy dresses and figure dancing. No 
English female had ever yet appeared on the public stage; the wo- 
men’s parts, both in tragedy and comedy, being constantly sustained 
by boys; and the introduction of such an innovation, under the sanc- 
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tion of so high authority and exemple, might have reasonably been 
viewed with alarm and displeasure by persons far removed from 
puritanism.” 

One of the most zealous and prominent writers of that period 
was William Prynne. Learned in the law, laborious and indefati- 
gable in his studies, a rigid Calvinist in principle, he opposed, with 
ardour and puritanical vehemence, these idolatrous corruptions. 
In his mind they savoured of heathenism, and he condemned, in the 
most decided terms, any indulgence in the most innocent amuse- 
ments. His execration of “ women actors,” in his “ Histriomastix,” 
brought down upon him the vengeance of the queen and her parti- 
zans, and he suffered one of the most unjust and barbarous sen- 
tences ever inflicted on man. 

** After a long and rigorous imprisonment, the. star chamber 
passed upon Prynne the following atrocious sentence. To be fined 
50002. to the king, expelled the University of Oxford and Lincoln’s 
Inn, and incapacitated to practice in the law; to stand in the pillory, 
to lose his ears, to have his book burned before his face, and be 
imprisoned for life.” 

His case is but a specimen of the iniquity and barbarity which 
distinguishes the reign of Charles the First. After the death of 
Buckingham, the king supplied his place by receiving as his favour- 
ite, Wentworth, earl of Strafford. This minister encouraged the 
king to proceed in all his arbitrary measures, and even advised him 
to dispense entirely with parliaments. In the articles of impeach- 
ment preferred against him by the commons and lords, he is charged 
with a “systematic endeavour to subvert the fundamental laws of 
the state, and to establish in their place anarbitrary power.” He 
was found guilty of high treason, and sentence of death was passed 
upon him. Charles and the queen endeavoured to save him, but 
their efforts were unavailing, he was beheaded on Tower Hill, to 
the gratification of the people, who looked upon him as a monster 
of iniquity, the great opposer of a redress of their. grievances, a fa- 
vourer of absolute power, and one who would willingly enslave 
them to please the desires of his master. After the impeachment 
of Strafford, the parliament adopted active measures to sustain not 
only its existence, but its independence. Several bills were passed 
of the greatest importance to the liberties of the state, the per- 
petuation of chartered rights, and the security of the kingdom. Had 
Charles, at this period, had wise and good counsellors, all might 
have been well; parliament could have been appeased, the peo- 
ple conciliated andthe kingdom saved from the horrors of a civil 
war. But the grandson of Mary, rash and vindictive, was swayed 
by wicked counsellors, and infatuated with his notions of preroga- 
tive, continually encroaching upon right, justice, and law, he came 
to an open and final rupture with the representatives of the people. 
The puritans had disseminated their doctrines and powers; their 
zeal in the cause of conscience and liberty had increased, and 
mighty leaders in the cause of freedom arose, who undauntedly 
braved the insolence of their barbarous king, and animated the 
people to a determination to preserve their rights, and defend, 
with their lives and fortunes, the constitution of the country and 
the laws of the realm. Foremost among the patriots was John 
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Hampden; rich, brave and independent, he stood forth as the 
champion of liberty, and the asserter of equal rights and privi- 
leges. 

Many individuals refused to pay the tax of ship money, which 
had been imposed by Charles, without the consent of parliament ; 
but John Hampden was the person upon whom the vengeance of 
the court was to be inflicted. Opulent, learned, of commanding 
influence in his native county, a member of the house of commons, 
the parasites of the king regarded him as an object, who, if pun- 
ished anew, with the least appearance of law, would strike terror 
into the minds of all that dared to resist the king’s authority. 

The cause came on before the court of exchequer— 

** And in the intense anxiety,” says our author, **which it awak- 
ened, all other interests seemed swallowed up and forgotten. It was 
heard before the twelve judges in the exchequer chamber, and the 
pleadings occupied no less than eleven days. St John and Holborn 
were counsel for the defendant, and the attorney and solicitor gene- 
ral Banks and Littleton for the crown. Against the right of taxa- 
tion by the crown, without parliament, were pleaded the general 
principles of English law and many decisions; magna charta, and 
the several confirmations of it, and last of all, the petition of right 
ratified by the reigning sovereign. On the other side, were pleaded 
several precedents, many of them inapplicable, and all drawn from 
unsettled and very early trials; and because to the strong and pre- 
cise language of so many charters and statutes no other defence 
could be opposed, the crown lawyers, and several of the judges, 
were impelled to justify this extortion on principles, which, it was 
evident, would leave to the subject nothing which he could call his 
own; such as the absolute nature of royal authority, and the impli- 
cit submission due to the sovereign, who alone was to be accounted 
the fit judge of the necessity of what he required for the safety of 
the state. Some even went so far as to deny the authority of par- 
liament to set limits to the inherent and transcendent prerogatives 
of the crown, of which they affirmed the power of arbitrary taxation 
to be one. It was an error, judge Berkely said, to maintain that, 
by the fundamental policy of the kingdom, the king could be re- 
strained from taking, money without a common consent in parlia- 
ment. The law knows no such king-yoking policy. The law is, 
itself, an old and trusty servant of the king’s; it is his instrument 
or means which he useth to govern the people by. I never heard 
of read that /er was rez; but it is common and most true that rez is 

.”” 

Seven of the judges decided in favour of the crown, and thus was 
this grand cause despatched. 

Although the king gained his point, the case was attended with 
results, the benefits of which we realize at this moment. 

Hampden’s patriotic resistance to these illegal exactions gave to 
the people a courage in opposing taxation without representation, 
which, in the end, destroyed the royal tyrant. An impulse was 
created in the popular mind which resulted in the overthrow of 
royalty, the announcement and recognition of the doctrine, that all 
power emanates from the people, and the foundation of a republic, 
where all men are declared to be born free and equal. Hampden 
was now everywhere hailed as the patriot and father of his country. 
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But, political oppressions were not the only evils which the peo- 
ple suffered under Charles. 

Laud, bishop of London, and afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury, exercised an uncontrolled authority over the consciences of 
the people, and was a servile instrument in promoting the diaboli- 
cal schemes of the king. 

Haughty, vain and bigoted, he assumed a power in the church 
as despotic and intolerant as that of the pope, inthe darkest ages, 
and hence, vast numbers of the Puritans readily embarked for 
America, to escape from the intolerance of this infuriated and per- 
secuting priest. The abuses in the church; the disposition of the 
king; his rejection of parliamentary counsel; his unconstitutional 
impositions in the form of loans, benevolences, etc.; his unjust and 
unwarrantable extortions; his imprisoning and otherwise pun- 
ishing his subjects according to his own will and pleasure; and the 
whole course of his conduct in church and state, soon brought mat- 
ters to a crisis. 

Defying the power of parliament, and determined to humble it 
to his demands, he erected the standard of war, and England present- 
ed the melancholy spectacle of a nation involved in all the horrors 
of a civil and sanguinary strife. wi 

After several engagements, the parliamentary army prevailed, 
and Charles, finding himself at the mercy of his subjects, fled from 
Oxford, whither he had retreated, and threw himself into the hands 
of the Scottish army. The parliament now deliberated how it 
should obtain possession of his person; and upon the payment of 
200,000/. the Scots, (to their eternal infamy, whatever were the 
deeds of their refugee guest,) delivered him up to the commission- 
ers who had been appointed to receive him. He was conveyed 
to England, tried for his maladministration, convicted, condemned, 
and beheaded on the 30th of January, 1649, before his own palace, 
in the fortyninth year of his age and the twentyfourth of his reign. 

Such was the end of a monarch, who, presuming upon the absurd 
notion of divine right, encroached upon the rights of his people, in- 
flicted the most unjust punishments, extorted by illegal measures 
the fruits of their industry, established an inquisition over their con- 
sciences, until, roused from their apathy, they made him an exam- 
ple, by bringing him to the scaffold. That his punishment was 
just, will hardly admit of a doubt. He was a merciless and hateful 
tyrant, and the many barbarous acts, of which he was guilty, loudly 
demanded that his life should be the forfeit of his crimes. His reign, 
however, was productive of beneficial results; his attempt to em- 
body all power in his own person, and his constant endeavours to 
dispense with parliamentary usages awakened public attention; 
human rights were in consequence discussed, the principles of 
government were examined, the foundations of political systems 
were investigated, and a spirit of general enquiry had gone abroad, 
which has resulted in the extension of popular rights, independence 
of conscience, freedom of the press, and the general diffusion of 
knowledge. The condition of man has been ameliorated, his un- 
alienable rights are understood. 

Amidst the turbulent reign of Charles, the improvements of life 
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were not neglected; agriculture began to obtain attention, and 
architecture was not neglected. 

Poetry was cultivated, and Waller refined its versification, and 
adorned the language.. 

Theological discussions were, however, the subjects which gained 
the largest share of attention, and were carried to a most ridiculous 
extent. : 

The fury and zeal, displayed in these inquiries, remarkably ex- 
emplify the disposition in the human mind to dispute about words 
and to substitute subtlety for sense, and quibbling for argument. 
Painting was patronized by Charles, and Reubens and andyke 
were favoured and countenanced at court. Many learned and in- 
tellectual men arose in his reign, and adorned it with luminous and 
profound productions. 

Great research and industry are manifest upon every page of this 
work, and Miss Aiken has come to her task well and amply pre- 
pared with materials, which she has developed in a manner alike 
creditable to her talents and her impartiality. 

As an historical work, it presents high claims to approbation, and 
‘we have seldom engaged in the perusal of a book with more plea- 
sure and satisfaction. Discordant facts are reconciled, contradictory 
statements are minutely and rigidly examined, and a fair and just 
portraiture of the times, the spirit of the age, and the manners, 
usages, customs and laws of the people is given. The life of Charles 
is graphically delineated; his faults and vices are faithfully exposed ; 
his errors in opinion and practice clearly exhibited to view; and a 
picture is boldly drawn of the causes which led him to the a 
tion of those pernicious measures which finally resulted in his peo- 
ple taking his life, as a sacrifice to their wrongs. 

The work is ably written, the narrative of events is regular and 
perspicuous, the style is easy and smooth, and the facts appear to 
have been collated with research and impartiality. Illustrations 
of character, and brief biographic notices of the prominent actors 
of this disastrous reign adorn its pages, and many anecdotes of dis- 
tinguished personages are related, which cannot fail to interest the 
reader. It is a work-which every American should read; it is the 
best history of Charles and his court with which we are acquainted, 
and it embodies a mass of information on the rise and progress of 
liberty, which is nowhere else in the same space to be found. The 
first dawn of liberty is here unfolded, and we behold the early 
pilgrims bidding adieu to their native land, and seeking shelter from 
religious and political oppression in our then wild and savage clime. 
We see the rapid advancement of republican doctrines, and trace 
to the fountain the origin of our government and institutions. We 
‘commend the work to the considerate perusal of all who feel an in- 
terest in the cause of freedom, knowledge, and humanity. 


C.D. 
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r 
A LECTURE ON MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


BY DR SAMUEL JACKSON. 


We need hardly inform our readers, that Dr Jackson is Assistant 
Lecturer tothe Theory and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Me- 
dicine in the University of Pennsylvania, and that, as an able and 
sagacious practitioner, and as an eloquent and philosophical 
teacher of the medical art, he is at the summit of his profession. 
The lecture, which is the subject of our remarks, was pronounced 
before the medical class, as an introductory to his course on the 
Institutes of Medicine for the session of 1833-34. It is a sound and 
luminous exposition of the existing defects in medical instruction, 
and is fraught with the most salutary suggestions throughout. Dr 
Jackson very properly considers that a reform in our medical in- 
stitutions is absolutely necessary, and that the mode and time, as 
regards the acquirement of medical knowledge, should be adapted 
to the improved state of science. In this opinion we entirely con- 
cur, and we predict, that the time is not far distant, when the pre- 
sent state of things, in relation to medicine, will be entirely revolu- 
tionized, by the bold hand of some untrammelled genius, whose 
mind will look with scorn and contempt on the mechanical mode of 
teaching medicine. The rich sinecures of universities will fade ~ 
away before the innovations of some modern Paracelsus, and the car 
of empiricai medicine will ride triumphant over the ruins of sys- 
tematic theory and routine and uncertain practice. 

We would, therefore, admonish those, who are placed as senti- 
nels, to watch over the interests of mankind, and to guard them 
from the dangers of disease, to reform existing abuses,—to remodel 
entirely the organization. of professorships, and at once to esta- 
blish a system of teaching, commensurate with the expansion of 
science, and in accordance with the principles of the inductive 
philosophy. Let pupils be taught to think; to reason, and to judge 
for themselves,—place in their hands the bright torch of inductive 
philosophy, and when you relate a fact, use it only as a guide to 
principles. Let not the faculty of memory only be called into ac- 
tion,—bring into requisition each power of the mind, but more 
particularly the faculty of judgment. Let the disciples of the no- 
ble art of medicine be brought to analyze rigidly, examine facts 
carefully, and let them be forcibly impressed with the necessity of 
not concluding hastily or judging rashly. Let the aim of all medi- 
cal inquiries be the establishment of sound principles and a correct 
pathology—and then we may expect that the labourers will bring 
forth a harvest. of grain, instead of chaff. 

The annexed extract should be attentively considered by the 
Medical Student, and the admonitions, which it contains, should be 
forever treasured up in the memory. “ Dismiss. then, gentlemen; 
(says the Doctor,) from you, undue reverence for mere oats 5 
Let it not take deep root in your minds, or they will be incapable 
of admitting new truths, conflicting with adopted opinions. Scepti- 
cism is no crime’in medicine. We acknowledge no oracle but na- 
ture. Whatever doctrine you find in books, or hear in lectures, 
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subject it to the ordeal of obServation, experiment, and reason. If 
it cannot be referred to some established principle, should you not 
dismiss it as unsound? or at least hold it in doubt for subsequent 
consideration ?” 

In concluding our remarks on this lecture, we would strongly re- 
commend it to the attention not only of the student, but also to the 
established practitioner—it is replete with instruction, and cannot 
fail to awaken, from the stupid and deplorable apathy which exists 
in the minds of the overpaid teacher of medicine, interested atten- 
tion, at least, to the glaring facts,—that doubt as regards the skill 
of the regulars is overspreading the minds of the people like a cloud, 
and that unless a reform is speedily commenced, the halls of our 
Colleges and Universities will soon be desolate, and the sound of the 
systematic teacher’s voice will be heard no more. Empiricism 
will prevail, Galen will rise from the dead, clothed in a new garb, 
and the quackery of ancient days will again overspread the: land. 


SONG. 


As blend the hues of earth and heaven, 
By fountains hymning Love 
Thy voice and smile, at twilight even, 
aunt every whispering grove; | 
The clouds, thy throne—the stars, thine eyes, 
The diamond vault, thy brow— 
we should I quench these ecstacies 
ithout a prayer and vow? ‘ 
Why should the burning glance of mind 
On Memory’sruingleam, | ; 
When warcries thrill the morning wind— 
Love voices, evening’s beam 
Should doubt and gloom pervade the heart 
Where love with fame reposes 
And Hope, the rainbow seraph, part 
From Pleasure’s realm of roses ? 
When Peril round the banner rallies 
Of heroes wrapt in war, 
Should sighs and tears in woodland vallies 
Dim each triumphant star ? 
No!—Glory is the lord of Love, 
His triumph-cries, its pinions ; 
The palm-crown, borne by Beauty’s dove, 
Waves o’er the world’s dominions! 


SONNET. 
How like Divinity this soft, still eve! 


The sun of Autumn, like a god, is setting, 

And, oh, the beauty tempts me to forgetting 
Those giant ills that long have made me grieve. 
Bright angels seem reposing on yon verge 

Of billowy light, and from their airy wings, 

Fanning infinity, a perfume s rings, 

Like cherub breathings. The low lulling surge, 
Breaking far o’er the shelly beach—the deep 

Soft music of the groves—the whirl and rush 

Of dropping sere leaves and the trickling gush 
Of rivulets that from the brown cliffs leap— 

This dying loveliness melts all my woes, 

And hallows sorrows death alone can close! 
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THE GEOLOGY OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 
To His Excellency John Floyd, Governor of Virginia. 


Sir,—Although I have not the honour of a personal acquaint- 
ance with you, lam not reluctant to appeal to.your patriotism and 
wisdom, assured that I shall find, in the great and growing interest 
of the subject to the country at large and particularly to that 
portion of the Union over which you preside with so much dignity 
and discretion, a sufficient apology for occupying so much of your 
valuable time as will enable you to give the present communica- 
tion an attentive perusal. 

I have recently returned from a geological excursion through 
Virginia. I entered the state near the head waters of the Potomac, 
passed thence to Winchester, and followed the course of that fine 
valley to the natural bridge; retracing. my steps, | turned west- 
ward at Staunton, crossed the mountain at Jennings’ Gap, and 
visited the celebrated medicinal springs in that region. Returning, 
I went from Staunton through Charlottesville to Richmond and 
down the James to its mouth. When this tour is taken, in con- 
nexion with a former visit to Wheeling, it will be conceded that I 
have seen enough of the state to enable me to form a rough estimate 
of its geological and mineralogical importance, and I do assure you, 
sir, that, although my anticipations were far from being meagre, I 
was astonished at the vastness and variety of interesting objects in 
that department of natural history, which were constantly develop- 
ing themselves, and inviting the mind of man. to reflection and his 
hands to industry, and displaying, at every step, the wisdom and 
beneficence of the great Crzartor. 

I determined upon suggesting to your excellency the expedience 
of a topographical, geological, and mineralogical survey of Virginia. 
Should the enlightened representatives of the freemen of your 
state concur in this opinion, it will redound to the honour of all 
concerned by the encouragement it will give to the study of the 
natural sciences—by the enhancement in value of lands in the in- 
terior—thereby enriching the state and its citizens, and giving a 
very proper check to unnatural migrations to the extreme west— 
by bringing to light and usefulness innumerable valuable though 
crude materials—thereby, not only enlarging the scope of manufac- 
tures and the useful arts, but furnishing carrying for the canals and 
roads already constructed, and assisting fresh internal improvement 
in locations of equal importance. 

That [ may not appear to be too enthusiastic, pardon me for 

inting out some of the most obvious features in the geology of 

irginia. 

hether we consider the comfort and convenience of our species, 
or the industry and prosperity of a state, there is no mineral pro- 
duction that can rival in importance our anthracite and bituminous 
coal. In this country, where we have, hitherto, always had a 
superabundance of fuel, from the vast extent of our natural forests, 
the importance of a constant and abundant supply is not felt as it 
should be. We are too apt to fail ina just appreciation of its value, 
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but a moment’s reflection will show that it ought not to be so super- 
ficially regarded. Without fuel, of what use would be to us the 
metallic ores? For instance, iron, which is now moulded, drawn 
and worked into thousands and tens of thousands of useful instru- 
ments, from a knife to the complicated machinery of a steam en- 
gine, would for ever remain an indissoluble and useless mass of 
matter, without the aid of fuel. Even the steam engine itself, that 
colossus of modern machinery, without the assistance of fire, would 
be inactive and unimportant. 

The Rev. Mr Conybeare, an eminent English geologist, speak- 
ing of the coal veins, (or coal measures, as they are called abroad,) 
thus expresses himself. 

‘‘The manufacturing industry of this Island, colossal as is the 
fabric which it has raised, rests principally on no other base than 
our fortunate position with regard to the rocks of this series. 
Should our coal mines ever be exhausted, it would melt away at 
once, and it need not be said that the effect produced on private 
and domestic comfort would be equally fatal with the diminution of 
public wealth; we should lose many of the advantages of our high 
civilization, and much of our cultivated ground must be again 
shaded with forests, to afford fuel to a remnant of our present popu- 
lation. That there is a progressive tendency toapproach this limit, 
is certains but ages may yet pass before it is felt very sensibly; 
and when it does approach, the increasing difficulty and expense of 
working the mines of coal will operate by successive and gradual 
checks against its consumption through a long period, so that the 
transition may not be very violent. Our manufactures would first 
feel the shock; the excess of population supported by them would 
cease to be called into existence, as the demand for their labour 
ceased, the cultivation of poor lands would become less profitable, 
and their conversion into forests more so.” 

Where is the state in this Union, I might perhaps safely ask, 
where is the country in the world, that can surpass Virginia in the 
variety of position and abundance of supply of this priceless com- 
bustible? She possesses, not only, in common with her sister states, 
a liberal quantity of bituminous coal in her western and carbona- 
ceous regions, where, according to geological calculations, bitumi- 
nous coal might be reasonably expected to be found; but in the 
eastern division of the state,—within a few miles of the tide water 
of a majestic stream, which empties its ample waters into the At- 
lantic ocean, in a geological position where bituminous coal never 
would have been sought, because it could not there have ever been 
expected to be discovered, bituminous coal of a good quality and 
apparently in great abundance, has been found; nature seeming, 
as it were, in this instance, to enable her to favour an otherwise 
highly favoured land, to have defied all her own rules, and baffled 
the skill of the gravest geologist, by depositing bituminous coal upon 
the naked and barren bosom of the uncarbonaceous granite! I 
have often wondered why this anomaly did not strike the capacious 
mind of Jefferson, and why he, or some other of the many reflect- 
ing men of Virginia, was not led by it to inquire, what else there 
might be in store for the good people of that state? By neglecting 
to seek for them, we ungratefully reject the proffered kindnesses of | 
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our Creator. The laws of inanimate matter are, in this respect, 
in unison with those that govern animated nature. We are furnish- 
ed with the material and means, but in order to stimulate us to use- 
ful and healthful industry, we must labour in their appropriation. 
God gives us the earth and the seed, but we must plough and sow 
or we can never reap—so he has bountifully placed within our 
reach innumerable valuable rocks, minerals and combustibles, but, 
to enjoy them, we must delve into the bowels of the earth; and 
having found them, we must, by various laborious processes, render 
them fit for our use. To those who are accustomed to regard 
these things, it is difficult to determine which causes the most pain- 
ful sensations—to observe how few coal mines, in comparison with 
what might be, are opened in the neighbourhood of Richmond, or 
the want of skill exhibited in the selection and working of those 
recently developed. 

Nor is the deposite of the bituminous coal upon the granite the 
only geological anomaly of this affluent region. Proceeding from 
Charlottesville towards Richmond, almost immediately after you 
leave the talcose formation of the Blue Ridge, you are astonished 
at the fertility of the soil; you can scarcely persuade yourself that 
you are travelling over a country of primitive rocks. Soon, how- 
ever, you discover that the fertility is not universal, but confined to 
patches of a brickred covering, that overlay the disintegrated ma- 
terials of the primordial formations: and, upon seeking further into 
this curious matter, your surprise is not a little increased upon 
discovering that this brickred covering owes its existence to the in- 
tegration of a rock which, in most other places, is exceedingly slow 
to decompose, and which, when decomposed, forms a cold and in- 
hospitable soil. It is the hornblende sienite. Here, it is surcharged 
with iron, which, oxidating by exposure to the atmosphere and 
moisture, freely disintegrates, and the oxide of iron, being set at 
liberty, imparts its colouring to the ground and fertilizes the soil in 
an extraordinary degree. 

Professor Hitchcock, in his report of a geological survey of Mas- 
sachusetts, makes the following remarks in relation to the effect of 
iron upon a soil. 

‘*No ore, except iron, occurs in sufficient quantity in the state to 
deserve notice in an agricultural point of view. In the west part 
of Worcester county, the soil, for a width of several miles across 
the whole State, is so highly impregnated with the oxide of iron, 
- as to receive from it a very deep tinge of what is called tron rust. 
This is particularly the case in the low grounds; where are fre- 
quently found beds of bog ore. Ido not know very definitely the 
effect of this iron upon vegetation; but, judging from the general 
excellence of the farms in the Brookfields, Sturbridge, Hardwick, 
New Braintree, Barre, Hubbardston, etc., I should presume it to 
. be good. Certainly it cannot be injurious; for no part of the coun- 
ty exceeds the towns just named in the appearance of its farming 
interest; and nearly all the county, as may be seen by the map, is 
of one formation. It would be an interesting problem, which in 
that county can be solved, to determine the precise influence of a 
soil highly ferruginous upon vegetation.” 

Next in geological and statistical importance, I would place the 
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mineral springs of Virginia; and these would form a legitimate 
subject of investigation to those who should be appointed to con- 
duct a geological survey. 

Iam not aware of any portion of country of the same extent 
possessing the same number and variety of mineral springs as the 
counties of Bath, Greenbriar, and Monroe. 

This is a subject, upon which one might easily compose a book, 
but I must confine myself to a few lines. ‘The waters are thermal 
and cold; the former of various degrees of intensity. ‘They hold 
in solution a variety of metals, earths, acids, and alkalies, combined 
in various proportions and suited to relieve the sufferings of invalids 
from divers and dissimilar diseases. Mineral springs of less interest 
than these have excited the attention of the learned in almost 
every age and country, and Virginia owes it to her high mental 
standing, independently of every other consideration, to assist the 
cause of science by investigating the causes of the high tempera- 
ture and making accurate analyses of these valuable waters. It is 
the duty of states, as it is of individuals, to furnish their quota to 
the general stock of information, and this is peculiarly the duty of 
a republican state where happiness, nay where even political ex- 
istence depends upon the improvement of the minds of its citizens. 
Dr John Mason Good, in his “Book of Nature,” after describing the 
barren state of society in the middle ages, says; “* We have thus 
rapidly travelled over a wide and dreary desert, that, like the 
sandy wastes of Africa, has seldom been found refreshed by spots 
of verdure, and what is the moral? That ignorance is ever asso- 
ciated with wretchedness and vice, and knowledge with happiness 
and virtue. Their connexions are indissoluble, they are woven in 
the very texture of things and constitute the only substantial dif- 
ference between man and man,” and I would add between state 
and state. Has the heat of these waters any connexion with vol- 
canic phenomena? or is the temperature entirely chemical, origi- 
nating in the decomposition of sulphuret of iron, as F suggested some 
years ago in a paper published upon the subject? At the Hot 
Springs, the hot sulphur water and the cold pure water issue out 
of the calcareous rock at the base of the warm spring mountain 
within a few feet of each other. One of these Virginia springs 
makes a copious deposite of calcareous tufa; at another you per- 
ceive newly formed crystals of sulphate of iron: the white sulphur 
spring takes its name from a rich white deposite, the red sulphur 
from one of that colour. If this is not an uncommon and a highly 
inherenane section of country, calling aloud for investigation and 
meriting legislative interference, then have I taken entirely an er- 
roneous view of the subject. 

The warm spring mountain is white sandstone. The rocks of 
the valley of the hot springs are all calcareous, argillaceous, and . 
silecious. They are all nearly vertical. At first the two former 
and afterwards the two latter rocks alternate. They have all 
been deposited in a horizontal position, and between their narrow 
strata are thin layers of clay enclosing organic remains. Those of 
the lime and slate are principally zoophytes; that of the sileceous 
is the fossil described by Doctor R. Harlan from a specimen ob- 
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tained by me in the western part of the state of New York. He 
supposed it to be a now extinct + ene fossil of the family Fu- 
coide, and he has called it Fucoide Brongniarti, in honour of M. 
Brongniard. But I suppose it to be animal and to belong to the 
family of the encrinites. 

The mountain ranges of Virginia are more numerous and the 
valleys consequently narrower than they are in Pennsylvania, but 
some of them are very interesting. The great valley as it is some- 
times, called, or par excellence, the Valley situated between the 
Blue Ridge and the North, and Alleghany Mountains, is by far the 
most extensive. The rocks often obtrude, rendering the soil rather 
scanty, but nevertheless this is a fine district of country. I could 
find no fossils in this rock. 

In regard to the metallic ores I would observe that I discovered 
sufficient indications of their existing in Virginia in quantities suf- 
ficient to justify a more accurate examination. Iron abounds in 
almost every part of the western section of the state; traces of 
copper, lead, manganese and chrome have also been discovered 
near the Blue Ridge, and the gold of Orange county is equal to any 
found in the Carolinas or Georgia. 

I have never seen anything that exceeds the richness and va- 
riety of colouring of the Serpanthin of the Blue Ridge. This mineral 
is easily cut, and the fineness of the grain and texture renders it sus- 
ceptible of a high polish. At Téplitz, in Saxony, several hundred 
— are employed in its manufacture. Besides, the minerals be- 
onging to the talcose formation and generally accompanying Ser- 
pentine are many of them valuable in the arts; for instance, 
steatite (soapstone) talc, chromate of iron, chlorite slate, and na- 
tive magnesia. A geological survey would, most probably, lead to 
the discovery of most of these minerals. 

I could make large additions to this communication, but for the 
fear of trespassing upon your patience. I will, therefore, close my 
observations with noticing two instances of want of confidence in 
the mineral productions of your own state which I am persuaded a 
geological survey would tend to correct. I met many wagons 
loaded with sulphate of lime (gypsum) from Nova Scotia, taken to 
the interior to be used as compost, but saw not one employed to 
bring carbonate of lime (common limestone) from the inexhaust- 
ible quarries of the great valley to any other district to be used 
for the same purpose! 

In the beautiful and flourishing city of Richmond I observed the 
fronts of two stores fitting up in the new and fashionable style with 
granite (sienite) from Massachusetts, while there exist in the James 
river and on its banks, in the immediate vicinity of the town, rocks 
of a superior quality, in quantities sufficient to build a score of mag- 
nificent cities. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
Perer A. Browne. 

Philadelphia, September, 1833. 
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AN EVENING SONG OF PIEDMONT. 
NEAR THE MONASTERY OF MONTFERRAT. 


Ave Maria! ’t is life’s holiest hour, 
The starlight wedding of the earth and heaven, 
hen music breathes its perfume from the flower, 
And high revealings to the heart are given. 
Soft o’er the meadows steals the dewy air, 
Like dreams of bliss, the deep blue ether glows, 
And the stream murmurs round its islets fair 
The tender nightsong of a charmed repose. 


Ave Maria! ’t is the hour of love, 
The kiss of rapture and the linked embrace, 
The hallowed converse in the dim still grove, 
The elysium of a heart-revealing face, 
When all is beautiful—for we are blest, 

hen all is lovely—for we are beloved, 
When all is silent—for our passions rest, 
When all is faithful—for our hopes are proved. 


Ave Maria! ’t is the hour of prayer, 
Of hushed communion with ourselves and heaven, - 
When our waked hearts their inmost thoughts declare, 
High, ure, farsearching, like the light of even ; 
When hope becomes fruition and we feel 
The holy earnest of eternal peace, 
That bids our pride before the Omniscient kneel, 
That bids our wild and warring passions cease. 


Ave Maria! soft the vesper hymn 
Floats through the cloisters of yon holy pile, 
And ’mid the stillness of the nightwatch dim 
Attendant spirits seem to hear and smile! 
Hark! hath it ceased? The vestal seeks her cell, 
And reads her heart—a melancholy tale; 
A song of my ame years, whose echoes swell 
O’er her lost love mid pale bereavement’s wail. 





Ave Maria! let our prayers ascend 
For them whose holy offices afford 
No joy in heaven—on earth without a friend— 
That true though faded image of the Lord! 
For them in vain the face of nature glows, 
For them in vain the sun in glory burns, 
The hollow heart consumes in fiery woes, 
And meets despair and death where’er it turns. 


Ave Maria! in the deep pine wood, 
On the clear stream and.o’er the azure sky, 
Bland twilight smiles, and starry solitude 
Breathes hope in every breeze that wanders by. 
Ave Maria! may our last hour come 
As bright, as pure, as gentle, heaven! as this! 
Let faith attend us smiling to the tomb. 
And life and death are both the heirs of bliss! 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE DRAMA. 


Ir may be both amusing and instructive to investigate the origin 
and developement of the European drama, and to see how far the 
spirit of Christianity, though certainly hostile to the introduction of 
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theatrical entertainments, contributed, through its association with 
chivalry, feudalism and the crusades, to their permanent establish- 
ment. There are many, especially among the descendants of our 
Puritans and Quakers, who view, not only the theatre, but even 
dramatic poems, with prejudice, disgust and horror. Without, 
perhaps, reflecting that there are multitudes, in every city, who 
will mingle in profane and licentious scenes, and that the theatre, 
with all its attendant immoralities, is not the parent, perhaps, of 
greater vices than other much frequented haunts, they disclaim 
and denounce the stage, its authors and its actors, with a fervour 
proportionate to the intensity of their abhorrence. The true 
philosophy of social life, however, as well as of legislation, instead 
of requiring the extinction of all human evils, follies and frailties, 
wisely provides means to restrain their excesses and diminish their 
influences. Sin and sorrow, crime and degradation must exist 
while man exists; did he cease to err, he would cease to be human. 

While we deprecate and deplore, therefore, the thousand crimes 
which are daily perpetrated around us, let us not too vehemently 
condemn the drama as the cause and the theatre as the scene of 
all profanity and licentiousness. Guilt has its other haunts, and 
common vice, its less restrained occasions. Had no theatre ever 
existed—had no drama ever appeared—would the world have been 
purer, happier and more exalted in their inclinations and propensi- 
ties ? But our business is to trace the modern drama from its origin 
in the masques, mysteries and moralities to its establishment in the 
fifteenth century; and, in this, the truth of history shall be our 

uide.: 

. Christianity from its first origin was inimical to the institution of 
the theatre. The Fathers of the Church inveigh against its pro- 
faneness and immodesty. In the treatise of Tertullian, De Specta- 
culis, he has written expressly upon the subject. The various au- 
thorities on this head have been collected and quoted by the ene- 
mies of the stage, from Prynne to Collier. Their reprobation of the 
theatre is founded, first, upon its origin, as connected with heathen 
superstition : and secondly, on the beastly license practised in the 
pantomimes, which though they partook not of the regular drama, 
were presented, nevertheless, in the same place, and before the 
same audience. “ We avoid your shows and games,” says Tertul- 
lian, “ because we doubt the warrant of their origin. They savour 
of superstition and idolatry, and we dislike the entertainment, as 
abhorring the heathen religion on which it is founded.’ In another 
place he observes, “ the temples were united to theatres, that super- 
stition might patronize debauchery,” for they were dedicated to 
Bacchus and Venus, the confederate deities of ebriety and lust. 

It was not only the connexion of the theatre with heathen super- 
stition, that offended the primitive church; but also the profligacy 
of some of the entertainments which were exhibited. There can- 
not be much objected to the regular Roman dramas in this parti- 
cular, since even Collier allows them to be more decorous than the 
British stage of his own time; but, in the Ludi Scenici, the intrigues 
of the gods and the heroes were represented upon the stage with 
the utmost grossness. These obscene and scandalous performances 
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thus far coincided with the drama, that they were acted in the 
same theatres, and in honour of the same deities, and both were 
subjected to the same sweeping condemnation. They were not, 
however, absolutely or formally abolished, even when Christianity 
became the religion of the state. Tertullian and St Augustine both 
_speak of the scenic representations of their own day, under the 
distinct characters of tragedy and comedy; and though condemned 
by the church, and abhorred by the more staid Christians, there is 
little doubt that the ancient theatre continued to exist, until it was 
buried under the ruins of the Roman empire. 

The same proneness to fictitious personification, which is a pro- 
pensity common to all countries, introduced, during the dark ages, 
a rude specimen of drama into most of the nations of Europe. Like 
the first efforts of the ancients in that art, it had its foundation in 
religion; with this great difference, that as the rites of Bacchus 
were suited to the worship of such a deity, the religious dramas, 
mysteries, or moralities were often so unworthy of the Christian reli- 
gion on which they were founded, that their toleration can be at- 
tributed only to the ignorance of the laity, and the cunning of the 
priesthood, who used them, with other idle and indecorous solem- 
nities, to amuse the people’s minds, and detain them in contented 
bondage to their spiritual superiors. 

In the empire of the East, religious exhibitions of a theatrical 
character were instituted about the year 990, by Theophylact, 
patriarch of Constantinople, with the intention of weaning the minds 
of the people from the pagan revels, by substituting christian spec- 
tacles, partaking the same spirit of license. His contemporaries 
give him little credit for his good intentions. “'Theophylact,” says 
Cedrenus, “ introduced the practice, which prevails to this day, of 
scandalizing God and the memory of his saints, on the most splendid 
and popular festivals, by indecent and ridiculous songs and enor- 
mous shoutings, even in the midst of those sacred hymns which we 
ought to offer to divine grace for the salvation of our souls. But he, 
having collected a company of base fellows, and placing over them 
one Euthynicus surnamed Casnes, whom he also appointed the 
superintendent of his church, admitted into the sacred service dia- 
bolical dances, exclamations of ribaldry, and ballads borrowed from 
the streets and the brothels.”—The irregularities of the Greek cler- 
gy, who, on certain holidays, personated feigned characters, and 
entered even the choir in masquerade, are elsewhere mentioned. 
These passages do not prove that actual mysteries or sacred dramas 
were enacted on such occasions; but probably the indecent revels 
alluded to bore the same relation to such representations, as the 
original rites of Bacchus to the less disgusting exhibitions of Thes- 
pis and Susarion. 

Theatrical antiquaries dispute in which country of Europe dra- 
matic representations of a religious kind first appeared. The in- 
genious editor of the Chester Mysteries has well remarked that a 
difficulty must always attend the inquiry, from the doubts that 
exist, whether the earliest recorded performances of each country 
were merely pantomimes, or were accompanied with dialogue. 

The practice of processions and pageants with music, in which 
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biblical characters were presented before the public, is so imme- 
diately connected with that of speaking exhibitions, that it is dif- 
ficult to discriminate the one from the other. 

We are tempted to look first to Italy; as it is natural that the 
tragic art should have revived in that country in which it was last 
exercised, and where traditions, and perhaps faint traces of its ex- 
istence were still preserved. 

“ The first speaking sacred drama,” says Mr Walker, “ was Della 
Passione di nostro Signor Gesu Christo, by Giuliano Dati, bishop of 
San Leo, who flourished about the year 1445.” Italian scholars, 
and particularly Mussato, the Paduan historian, had composed two 
Latin dramas upon something like the classical model, about the 
year 1300. Yet, though his play upon the tyranny and death of 
Ezzlino obtained him both reputation and honour, it does not ap- 
pear to have been composed for the stage, but rather to have been 
a dramatic poem, since the progress of the piece is often interrupt- 
ed by the poet speaking in his own person. 

The French Drama is traced by M. Le Grand as high as the 
thirteenth century ; and he has produced one curious example of a 
pastoral, entitled Un Jeu. He mentions also a farce, two devotional 
pieces, and two moralities, to each of which he ascribes the same 
title. It may be suspected, that these are only dialogues recited 
by the travelling minstrels and troubadours; such as Petrarch 
acknowledges having sometimes composed for the benefit of the 
strolling musicians. Such were probably the spectacles exhibited 
by Philip the Fair in 1313, on account of the honour of knighthood 
conferred on his children. 

Britain was one of the earliest, if not the very first nation in 
which dramatic representation seems to have been revived. The 
Chester Mysteries, called Whitsun Plays, were performed during 
the mayoralty of John Arneway, who filled that office in Chester 
from 1268 to 1276. The banes or proclamation, containing the 
reat and character of the pageants which it announces, was as 

ollows. , 


Reverende lordes and ladyes all, 
That at this tyme here assembled bee, 
By this messuage understande you shall, 
hat sometymes there was mayor of this citie, 
Sir John Arnway, Knyghte, who most worthilye 
Contented hymselfe to sett out an playe 
The devise of one Dome Rondali, moonke of Chester Abbey. 


This moonke, moonke-like in scriptures well seene, 

In storyes travelled with the best sorte; 

In pagentes set fourth, apparently to all eyne, 

The Olde and Newe Testament with livelye comforte ; 
Intermynglinge therewith, only to make sporte, 

Some things not warranted by any writt, 

Which to gladd the hearers he woulde men to take yt. 


This matter he abrevited into playes twenty-foure, 
And every playe of the matter gave but a taste, : 
Leavinge for bettet learninge scircumstances to accomplishe, 
For his proceedinges maye appeare to be in haste: 
Yet all together unprofitable his labour he did not waste, 
For at this daye, and ever, he deserveth the fame 
Which all moonkes deserves professinge that name. 

VOL. IIl—NO. XV. 4 
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This worthy Knihte Arnway, then mayor of this citie, 
This order toke, as declare to you I shall, alate 
That by twentye-fower occupations, artes, craftes, or misteries, 
These pagentes shoulde be played after breeffe rehearsall ; 

For every pagente a cariage to be provyded withall, 

In which sorte we purpose this Whitsontyde, 

Our pagentes into three parts to devyde. 





Now your worshippfull Tanners that of custome olde 
The fall of Lucifer did set out, 

Some writers awarrante your matter, therefore be boulde 
Lustelye to playe the same to all the rowtte: 

And yf any thereof stand in any doubte, 

Your author his author hath, your shewe let bee, 

Good speech, fyne players, with apparill comelye. 


Such were the celebrated Mysteries of Chester. They were so 
highly popular, as to be ranked in the estimation of the vulgar with 
the ballads of Robin Hood; for a character in one of the old morali- 
ties is introduced as boasting 


I can rhimes of Robin Hood, and Randall of Chester, 
But of our Lord and our Lady I can nought at all. 


The poetical value of these mysteries is never considerable, 
though they are to be found among the dramatic antiquities of all 
parts of Europe. It was, however, soon discovered that the purity 
of the Christian religion was inconsistent with these rude games, in 
which passages from Scripture were profanely mingled with human 
inventions of a very rude and indecorous character. 'To the Myste- 
ries, therefore, succeeded the Moralities, a species of dramatic exer- 
cise, which involved more art and ingenuity, and was besides much 
more proper for a public amusement, than the parodies of Sacred 
History, which had hitherto entertained the public. 

These Moralities bear some analogy to the old or original comedy 
of the ancients. They were often founded upon allegorical subjects, 
and almost always bore a poignant allusion to the incidents of the 
day. Public reformation was their avowed object, and, of course, 
satire was frequently the implement which they employed. Dr 
Percy, however, remarks that they were of two characters, serious 
and ludicrous; the one approaching to the tragedy, the other to the 
comedy of classical times; so that they brought taste to the thres- 
hold of the drama. The difference between the Catholic and Re- 
formed religion was fiercely disputed in some of these dramas; and 
in Scotland, in particular, a mortal blow was aimed at the Roman 
Church, by the celebrated Sir David Lindsay, in a play or morality 
acted in 1539, and entitled The Satire of the Three Estates. The 
objects of this drama were entirely political, although it is mixed 
with comic scenes, and introduced by an interlude, in coarseness 
altogether unmatched. The spirit of Aristophanes, in all its good 
and evil, seems to have actuated the Scottish king-at-arms. It is a 
singular proof of the liberty allowed to such representations at the 
period, that James V. and his queen repeatedly witnessed a piece, 
in which the corruptions of the existing government and religion 
were treated with such satirical severity. 

In a letter to the Lord Privy Seal of England, dated January 
26th, 1540, Sm Wituiam Evre gives the following account of the 
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lay, as it had then been performed ; “in the feast of Epiphanie at 
Highaare, before the king, queene, and the whole counsaile, spi- 
rituall and temporall.—In the first entres come in Sotacr (whose 
arte was but to make mery, sing ballets with his fellowes, and 
drinke at the interludes of the play,) whoe showed firste to all the 
audience the play to be played. Next come ina king, who passed 
to his throne, having nae speche to-thende of the play, and then 
to ratify and approve, as in parliament, all things done by the rest 
of the players, which represented Tue ‘Turer Estates. With hym 
came his cortiers, PLacrso, PicrHank, and FLatterys, and sic alike 
gard; one swering he was the lustiest, starkeste, best proportionit, 
and most valyeant man that ever was; ane other swere he was 
the beste with long-bowe, cross-bowe, and culverin, and so fourth. 
Thairafter there come a man armed in harness, with a swerde 
drawn in his hande, a Busuop, a Burces-man, and Experience, clede 
like a Docror ; who set them all down on the deis under the Kine. 
After them come a Poor man, who did go up and down the scaffolde, 
making a hevie complainte that he was hereyet, throw the cour- 
tiers taking his fewe in one place, and his tackles in another ; wher- 
through he had sceyled his house, his wyfe and childrene beggyng 
thar brede, and so of many thousands in Scotland ; saying thair was 
no remedy to be gotten, as he was neither acquainted with con- 
troller nor treasurer. And then he looked to the king, and said he 
was not king in Scotland, for there was ane other king in Scotland 
that hanged Joun Armstrane, with his fellowes, Sym Toe Lairp, 
and mony other mae; but he had left ane thing undone. Then he 
made a long narracione of the oppression of the poor, by the taking 
of the corse-presaunte beists, and of the herrying of poor men by 
the consistorye lawe, and of many other abusions of the Spirirvatt- 
tix and Church. Then the Busuor raise and rebuked him. Then 
the Man or Armgs alledged the contraire, and commanded the poor 
man to go on. The poor man proceeds with a long list of the 
bishop’s evil practices, the vices of cloisters, etc. ‘This is proved by 
Experience, who, from a New Testament, shows the office of a 
bushop. ‘The Man or Armes and the Buress approve of all that 
was said against the clergy, and alledge the expediency of a 
reform, with the consent of parliament. The Busuor dissents. The 
Man or Armes and the Bureus said they were two, and he but one, 
wherefore their voice should have most effect. Thereafter the king, 
in the play, ratified, approved, and confirmed all that was re- 
hersed.”’ 
All Europe had their mysteries and moralities. In France, Boi- 
leau, following Menestrier, imputes the introduction of these spec- 


tacles to travelling bands of pilgrims. 


Chez nos devots ayeux, le theatre abhorré 

Fut longtemps dans la France un plaisir ignore; 
Des pelerins dit-on, une troupe grossiere 

En public a Paris y monta la premiere ; 

Kt sottement zeéle en sa simplicité 

Jowia les saints, la Vierge, et Dieu par pieté. 


In Spain, the Autos Sacramentates, which are analogous to the 
mysteries of the middle ages, are still presented without shocking a 
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nation whose zeal is stronger than their taste; and such rude and 
wild plays, founded on scripture, are also occasionally acted in 
Flanders. In the History of the Council of Constance, we find that 
mysteries were introduced into Germany by the English, about 
1417, and were first performed to welcome the Emperor Sigismund, 
on his return from England; and, from the choice of the subjects, 
we should almost suppose, that they had transferred to that coun- 
try the Chester Mysteries themselves. “Les Anglois,” says the his- 
torian, “se signalerent entre les autres par un spectacle nouveau 
ou au moins inusité jusques alors en Allemagne. Ce fut une come- 
die sacrée que les Eveques Anglois firent représenter devant lEm- 
pereur, le Dimanche 31 de Jarvier, sur la naissance du Sauveur, 
sur l’arrivée des Mages et sur la Massacre des Innocens.” The 
character of these rude dramatic essays renders them rather sub- 
jects for the antiquary, than a part of a history of the dramatic art. 

We may also pass over, with brief notice, the Latin plays which, 
upon the revival of letters, many of the learned composed, in ex- 
press imitation of the ancient Grecian and Latin productions. We 
have mentioned those of Mussato, who was followed by the more 
celebrated Cararo, in the path which he had opened to fame. In 
other countries the same example was followed. ‘These learned 
prolusions, however, were only addressed to persons of letters, then 
a very circumscribed circle, and, when acted at all, were presented 
at universities or courts on solemn public occasions. ‘They form no 
step in the history of the drama, unless that, by familiarizing the 
learned with the form and rules of the ancient classical drama, they 
gradually paved the way for the adoption of the same regulations 
into the revived vernacular drama, and formed a division among 
the theatres of modern Europe, which has never yet been recon- 
ciled. 

While the learned laboured to revive the classical drama in all 
its purity, the public at large, to which the treasures of the learned 
languages were as a fountain sealed, became addicted to a species 
of representation which properly neither fell under the denomina- 
tion of comedy or tragedy, but was named History or Historical 
Drama. Charles Verardo, who, about 1492, composed a drama of 
this sort, in Latin, upon the expulsion of the Moors from Grenada, 
claims, for this production, a total emancipation from the rules of 
dramatic criticism. 


Requirat autem nullus hic comede, 
Leges ut observantur, aut tragedia, 
Agenda nempe est uistoria, non fabula. 


“ Let none expect that in this piece the rules of comedy or of 
tragedy should be observed; we mean to act a history, not a fable.” 
In these histories, the poet embraced often the life and death of a 
monarch, or some other period of history, containing several years 
of actual time, which, nevertheless, were made to pass before the 
eyes of the audience during the two or three hours usually allotted 
for the action of a play. Innovation, however, added to the dra- 
matic chronicles without regard to real history. To those who 
plead for stage plays, that they elucidate and explain many dark 
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and obscure histories, and fix the facts firmly in the minds of the 
audience, of which they had otherwise but an imperfect apprehen- 
sion, the stern Prynne replies with great scorn, “that play-poets 
do not explain but sophisticate and deform good histories, with many 
false varnishes and playhouse fooleries;” and that “ the histories 
are more accurately to be learned in the original authors who re- 
cord them, than in derivative playhouse pamphlets, which corrupt 
them.” 

The dramatic chronicles, therefore, were a field in which the 
genius of the poet laboured to supply by character, sentiment, and 
incident, the meagre detail of the historian. They became so po- 
pular in England, that, during the short interval between the re- 
vival of the stage and the appearance of Shakspeare, the most part 
of the English monarchs had lived and died upon the stage; and, it 
is well known, that almost all his historical plays were new written 
by him, upon the plan of old dramatic chronicles which already 
existed. 

But the miscellaneous audience, which crowded to the vernacular 
theatre at its revival in Europe, were of that rank and intellect 
which is apt to become tired of a serious subject, and to demand 
that a lamentable tragedy should be intermingled with very plea- 
sant mirth. The poets, obliged to cater for all tastes, seldom failed 
to insert the humours of some comic character, that the grotesque 
scenes, in which he was engaged, might relieve the graver passages 
of the drama, and gratify the taste of those spectators who, like 
Christofero Sly, tired until the fool came on the stage again. Hence 
Sir Philip Sidney’s censure on these dramatists, “ how all their 
plays be neither right tragedies nor right comedies, mingling kings 
with clowns; not because the matter so carrieth it, but to thrust in 
the clown, by head and shoulders, to play a part in magestical mat- 
ters, with neither decency nor discretion, so that neither the admi- 
ration and commiseration, nor the right sportfulness is by their 
mongrel tragicomedy attained. If we mark them well, funerals 
and hornpipes seldom match daintily together.” 

The historical plays led naturally to Romantic Dramas, founded 
upon popular poems or fictitious narratives, as the former were on 
real history. Some of these were borrowed from foreign nations, 
ready dramatized to the hand of the borrower; others were found- 
ed on the plots which occurred in the almost innumerable novels 
and romances which we had made our own by translation. “ I may 
boldly say it,” says Gosson, a recreant playwright who attacked his 
former profession, “ because I have seen it, that the Palace of 
Pleasure, the Golden Asse, the Ethiopian History, Amadis of Fraunce, 
the Round Table, bawdie comedies in Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish, have been thoroughly ransacked to furnish the playhouse 
in London.” But it was not to be supposed that the authors would 
confine themselves to stricter rules in pieces founded upon Italian 
and Spanish novels, or romances of chivalry, than they had acted 
upon in the histories. Every circumstance, which tended to loosen 
the reins of theatrical discipline, in the one case, existed in the 
other; and, accordingly, comedies of intrigue, and tragedies of ac- 
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tion and show everywhere superseded, at least in popular estima- 
tion, the severe and simple model of the classical drama. 

In England and Spain, particularly, the species of composition, 
most independent of critical regulation, was supported by the most 
brilliant display of genius.’ Lopez de Vega and Calderon rushed on 
the stage with their hurried but glowing productions, fresh from the 
mint of imagination, and scorning the cold art of criticism. The 
taste of the Spaniards has been proverbially inclined to the wild, 
the romantic, and the chivalrous; and the audience of their bards 
would not have parted with one striking scene, however inartificially 
introduced, to have gained for their favourites the praise of Aris- 
totle and all his commentators. Lopez de Vega himself was not 
ignorant of critica] rules; but he pleads the taste of his countrymen 
as an apology for neglecting those restrictions which he had observed 
in his earlier studies. “Yet true,” he says, as Lord Holland trans- 
lates him,’ 


“Yet true it is I too have written plays, 

The wiser few, who judge with skill, might praise; 
But when I see how show and nonsense draws 

The crowds, and, more than all, the fair’s applause ; 
Who still are forward with indulgent rage 

To sanction every monster of the stage; 

I, doom’d to write the public taste to hit, 

Resume the barbarous dress ’twas vain to quit ; 

I lock up every rule before I write, 

Plautus and Terence banish from my sight, 

Lest rage should teach these injured wits to join 
And their dumb books cry shame on works like mine. 
To vulgar standards, then, I frame my play, 
Writing at ease, for, since the public pay, 

Tis just, methinks, we by their compass steer, 
And write the nonsense that they love to hear.” 


The Spanish comedies of intrigue also strayed as far as their ro- 
mantic tragedies, from the classical path. These new representa- 
tions were infinitely more captivating from their vivacity, novelty, 
and their reflecting the actual spirit of the time, than the cold imi- 
tations which the learned wrote in emulation of the classic drama. 
The one class are existing and living pictures of the times in which 
the authors lived; the others, the cold resurrection of the corses 
which had long slumbered in the tomb of antiquity. The spirit of 
chivalry, which so long lingered in Spain, breathes through the 
wild and chivalric genius of her poets. The hero is brave and loyal, 
and true to his mistress ; 


A knight of love who never broke a vow. 


Lovers of this description, in whose minds the sexual passion is sub- 
limated into high and romantic feeling, make a noble contrast with 
the coarse and licentious Greek or Roman, whose passion turns only 
on the difficulty of purchasing his mistress’s person, but who never 
conceives the slightest apprehension concerning the state of her 
affections. 

_ That the crowd might have their loud laugh, a grazioso or clown 
is, in the Spanish drama, uniformly introduced to make sport. Like 
Kemp or Tarletun, famous in the clown’s part before the time of 
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Shakspeare, this personage was permitted to fill up his part with 
extemporary jesting, not only on the performers, but with the 
audience. This irregularity, with others, seems to have been bor- 
rowed by the English stage from that of Spain, and is the license 
which Hamlet condemns in his instructions to the players: “ And 
let those that be your clowns speak no more than is set down for 
them; for there be of them that will themselves laugh, to set on 
some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too, though, in the 
meantime, some necessary question of the play be then to be consi- 
dered ;—that’s villanous, and shows a most pitiful ambition in the 
fool that uses it.” 

The bald simplicity of the ancient plots was contrasted to disad- 
vantage with the intricacies, suspense, and bustle of Spanish intrigue 
ba the stage. Hence the boast of De Vega as translated by Lord 

olland. 


“Invention, interest, sprightly turns in plays, 
Say what they will, are Spain’s peculiar praise ; 
Her’s are the plots which strict attention seize, 
Full of intrigue, and yet disclosed with ease. 
Hence acts and scenes her fertile stage affords, 
Unknown, unrivalled, on the foreign boards.” 


Whilé we admire the richness of fancy displayed in the Spanish 
pieces, it is impossible, in an age of refinement; to avoid being 
shocked by their extravagant neglect of everything which can add 
probability to the action of their drama. But the apology for this 
license is well pleaded by Lord Holland. 

“ Without dwelling on the expulsion of the chorus (a most un- 
natural and inconvenient machine,) the moderns, by admitting a 
complication of plot, have introduced a greater variety of incidents 
and character. The province of invention is enlarged; new pas- 
sions, or at least new forms of the same passions, are brought with- 
in the scope of dramatic poetry. Fresh sources of interest are 
opened, and additional powers of imagination called into activity. 
Can we then deny what extends its jurisdiction, and enhances its 
interest, to be an improvement in an art whose professed object is 
to stir the passions by the imitation of human actions? In saying 
this I do not mean to justify the breach of decorum, the neglect of 
probability, the anachronisms and other extravagancies of the 
founders of the modern theatre. Because the first disciples of the 
school were not models of perfection, it does not follow that the 
fundamental maxims were defective. ‘The rudeness of their work- 
manship is no proof of the inferiority of the material; nor does the 
want of skill deprive them of the merit of having discovered the 
mine. The faults objected to them form no necessary part of the 
system they introduced. Their followers in every country have 
either completely corrected or gradually reformed such abuses. 
Those, who bow not implicitly to the authority of Aristotle, yet 
avoid such violent outrages as are common in our early plays; and 
those who pique themselves on the strict observance of his laws, be- 
tray, in the conduct, the sentiments, the characters, and the dia- 
logue of their pieces (especially of their comedies) more resemblance 
to the modern than the ancient theatre; their code may be Gre- 
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cian, but their manners, in spite of themselves, are Spanish, Eng- 
lish, or French. ‘They may renounce their pedigree, and even 
change their dress, but they cannot divest their features of a cer- 
tain family likeness to their poetical progenitors.” 

In France, the irregularities of the revived drama were of a 
lower complexion; for, until her stage was refined by Corneille, 
and brought under its present strict regime, it was adorned by but 
little talent; a circumstance which, among others, may account 
for the ease with which she subjected herself to critical’ rules, and 
assumed the yoke of Aristotle. Until she assumed the Grecian forms 
and restrictions, there is but little interesting in the history of her 


stage. 

Baalenid adopted the historical and romantic drama with ardour, 
and in a state scarce more limited by rules than that of Spain her- 
self. Her writers seem early to have ransacked Spanish litera- 
ture ; for the union of the countries during the short reign of Mary, 
nay even their wars under Elizabeth and Philip, made them ac- 
quainted with each other. So soon as the stage of Britain was so 
far advanced as to be ina capacity of borrowing, that of Spain of- 
fered a fund to which her authors could have recourse; and the 
Spanish drama continued to be a mine from which the British 
poets collected materials, often without acknowledgment, during all 
the earlier part of her dramatic history. From this source, as well 
as from the partialities of the audience, arose that early attempt at 
show and spectacle, at combats and marvellous incidents, which, 
though with very poor means of representation, early dramatic 
poets produced at the Bull or the Fortune playhouses. The ex- 
travagance of their plots, and the poor efforts by which the early 
dramatists endeavoured to represent show and procession, did not 
escape the censure of Sir Philip Sidney, who, leaning to the critical 
reformation which was already taking place in Italy, would gladly 
have seen the stage reduced toa more classical model. 

“ It is faultie,” says that gallant knight, “ both in place and time, 
the two necessarie companions of all corporall actions. For the 
stage should alway present but one place; and the uttermost time 
presupposed in it should bee both by Aristotle’s precept, and common 
reason, but one day; there are both many dayes and many places 
inartificially imagined. But if it be so in Gorboduke, how much 
more in all the rest? where you shal] have Asia of the one side, and 
Affricke of the other, and so many other under kingdomes, that the 
plair when he comes in, must ever begin with telling where hee is, 
or else the tale will not be conceived. Now shall you have three 
ladies walke to gather flowers, and then wee must beleeve the 
stage to be a garden. By and by wee heare newes of shipwracke 
in the same place, then wee are to blame if we acceptit not for a 
rocke. Upon the back of that comes out a hideous monster with 
fire and smoke, and then the miserable beholders are bound to take 
it for a cave; while, in the mean time, two armies flie in, repre- 
sented with some swordes and bucklers, and then what hard heart 
will not receive it for a pitched field? Now of time they are much 
more liberall; for ordinarie it is, that two young princes fall in 
love. After many traverses, shee is got with child, delivered of a 
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faire boy ; he is lost, groweth a man, falleth in love, and is readie 
to get another childe, and all this in two hours’ space; which how 
absurd it is in sense, even sense may imagine, and art hath taught, 
and all ancient examples justified, and at this day the ordinary 
players in Jtaly will not err in.” 

Italy, referred. to by Sir Philip Sydney, as the cradle of the re- 
formed drama, had had her own age of liberty and confusion ; her 
mysteries, her moralities, her historical, and her romantic dramas. 
But the taste for the ancient and classical stage was still rooted in 
the country where it had flourished, and Trissino is acknowledged 
as the father of the regular drama. The Sophonisba of this learned 
prelate is praised by Voltaire as the first regular tragedy which Eu- 
rope had seen after so many ages of barbarism. 

This tragedy was represented at Rome in the year 1515. The 
Greek model is severely observed, and the author has encumbered 
his scene witha chorus. It has some poetic beauties, and is well 
calculated to recommend the revived system on which it was writ- 
ten. La Rosmonda of Rucelleri was written about the same time 
with Sophonisba; and, after these pieces, tragicomedies, histories, 
and romantic dramas were discarded, and succeeded by tragedies 
upon a regular classical model, written in verse, having five acts, 
and generally a chorus. 

Notwithstanding their rigorous attention to the ancient model, 
the modern tragic poets of Italy have not been very successful in 
arresting the attention of their countrymen. They are praised 
rather than followed; and the stern and unbending composition of 
Alfieri, while it has given a tone of rude and stoical dignity to his 
dramas, has failedin rendering them attractive. ‘They frequently 
please in the closet; but the audience of modern days requires to be 
kept awake by something more active, more bustling, more deeply 
interesting, than the lessons of the schools; and a poet of high fancy 
has written in some measure in vain, because he has mistaken the 
spirit of his age. The tragic actors, also, whatever excellence they 
may attain to in their art, do not attract the same consideration, at- 
tention, and respect, as in France or England; and they, who are 
the direct authors of a pleasure so nearly connected with our noblest 
feelings, occupy a rank subordinate to the performers at the opera. 

Voltaire has with justice confessed, that probably the best imita- 
tion of the ancient stage was to be found in the Italian tragic opera. 
The recitative resembled the musical declamation of the Athenians, 
and the choruses, which are frequently introduced, when properly 
combined with the subject, approach to those of the Greeks, as 
forming a contrast, by the airs which they execute, to the recita- 
tive, or modulated dialogue of the scene. Voltaire instances the 
tragic operas of Metastasio in particular, as approaching in beauty 
of diction, and truth of sentiment, near to the ancient simplicity ; 
and finds an apology even for the detached airs (so fatal to proba- 
bility),in the beauty of the poetry and the perfection of the music. 
And although, asa critic and a man of cultivated taste, this author 
prefers the regular, noble, and severe beauties of the classic stage 
to the effeminate and meretricious charms of the opera, still he con- 
cludes, that, with all its defects, the sort of enchantment which re- 
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sults from the brilliant intermixture of scenery, chorus, dancing, 


music, dress, and decoration, subjects even the genius of criticism ; 


and that the most sublime tragedy, and most artful comedy will 
not be so frequently revisited by the same individual as an indiffer- 
ent opera. Were it possible that actors could frequently be pro- 
cured, possessed of the powers of action and of voice, which were 
united in Grassini, or are in Pedrotti, it would be impossible to deny to 
the opera the praise of being an amusement as exquisite in point of 
taste, as fascinating from show and music. But as the musical 
parts of the entertainment are predominant, everything else has 
been too often sacrificed to the caprice of a composer wholly igno- 
rant in every art save hisown; and the mean and paltry dialogue, 
which is used as a vehicle for the music, is become proverbial to 
express nonsense and inanity. 

The Italian comedy, as well as their tragedy, boasts its regular 
descent from classical times. Like the comedy of Menander, it in- 
troduces dramatis persone, whose characters are never varied, and 
some of whom are supposed to be directly descended from the an- 
cient Mimi of the Atellanian fables. Such an origin is claimed for 
the celebrated Harlequin, and for the no less renowned Puncinello, 
both of whom retain the character of jesters, cowards, wags, and 
buffoons, proper to the Sannio of the Romans. These worthies 
existed before the time of Plautus, and continued to play their 
frolics during the middle ages, when the legitimate drama was un- 
known. For the former fact, sculpture, as well as tradition, is 
appealed to by Italian antiquaries, who have discovered the repre- 
sentation of these grotesque characters upon the Etruscan vases. 
In support of the latter averment, the grave authority of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas is appealed to, who, we rejoice to find, thought 
Harlequin and Punch no unlawful company in fitting time and 
place. “ Ludus,” says that eminent person, with more considera- 
tion for human infirmity than some saints of our own day, “ est 
necessarius ad conversationem vite humane: ad omnia autem 
quz sunt utilia conversationi humane, deputari possunt aliqua of- 
ficia licita: et ideo etiam officium histrionum quod ordinatur ad so- 
latium hominibus exhibendum, non est secundum se illicitum, nec 
sunt histriones in statu peccati, dummodo moderaté ludo utantur; 
id est, non utendo aliquibus illicitis verbis vel factis, ad ludum, et 
non adhibendo ludum negotiis et temporibus indebitis, unde illi qui 
moderate eis subveniunt, non peccant, sed juste faciunt mercedem 
ministerii eorum eis tribuendo. Et licit D. August. super Joan. di- 
cit quod donare res suas histrionibus, vitium est immane, hoc intel- 
ligi debet de illis qui dant histrionibus qui in ludo utuntur illicitis, 
vel de illis qui superflue sua in tales consumunt, non de illis histrioni- 
bus qui moderate ludo utuntur.” 

St Anthony gives his sanction to Saint Thomas on this point: 
“ Histrionatus ars quia deservit humane recreationi qui necessaria 
est vite hominis secundum D. Thoman, de se non est illicita et de 
illa arte vivere non est prohibitum.” Saint Anthony, indeed, adds 
the reasonable restriction, that no clergyman should play Harle- 
quin, and that Punch should not exhibit in the church! 

Under this venerable authority these Mimi went on and flourish- 
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ed. Other characters enlarged their little drama. The personages 
appeared in masks. “ Each of these,” says Walker, “ was originally 
intended as a kind of characteristic representation of some particu- 
lar Italian district or town. ‘Thus Pantalone was a Venetian mer- 
chant; Doltore, a Bolognese physician; Spaviento,a Neapolitan brag- 
gadocio; Pullicinella, a wag of Apulia; Giangurgolo and Coviello, 
two clowns of Calabria ; Gelsomino, a Roman beau; Beltrame, a Mi- 
lanese simpleton; Brighella, a Ferarese pimp; and Arlecchino, a 
blundering servant of Bergamo. Each of these personages was clad 
in a peculiar dress; each had his peculiar mask; and each spoke 
the dialect of the place he represented. Besides these, and a few 
other such personages, of which at least four were introduced in 
each play, there were the Amorosos or Innamoratos; that is, some 
men and women who acted serious parts, with Smeraldina, Colom- 
bina, Spilletta, and cther females, who played the parts of servet- 
tas or waitingmaids. All these spoke Tuscan or Roman, and wore 
no masks.”” 

The pieces acted by this class of actors were called Commedia 
dell’ arte, and were congenial to the taste of the Italians, with whom 
gesticulation and buffoonery are natural attributes. Their drama 
was of the most simple kind. Each of the actors was already pos- 
sessed of his dramatic character, which was as inalienable as his 
dress, and was master of the dialect he was to use, and had his 
imagination and memory stored with all tle characteristic jests, or 
lazzi as they were termed, peculiar to the personage he represent- 
ed. All that the author had to do was to invent the skeleton of a 
plot, which should bring his characters into dramatic situation with 
respect to each other. The dialogue suited to the occasion was in- 
vented by the players, just as ours invest their parts with the pro- 
per gestures and actions. ‘This skeleton had the name of scenario, 
and was filled up by the performers, either impromptu, or in conse- 
quence of previous arrangement and premeditation. This species 
ofcomedy was extremely popular, especially among the lower class 
of spectators. It was often adopted as an amusement in good so- 
ciety, and by men of genius; and F lamineo de la Scala has left about 
fifty such scenarios adapted for representation. The fashion even 
found its way into England, and probably the part of Master Punch, 
who first appeared in the character of the Vice of the English mo- 
rality, was trusted to the improvisatory talents of the actor. D’Is- 
raeli, a curious as well as elegant investigator of ancient literature, 
has shown, that at least one scheme of a Commedia dell’ arte has 
been preserved. It is published in the variorum edition of Shak- 
speare, but remains unexplained by the commentators. Such 
comedies, it is evident, could require no higher merit in the com- 
poser than the imagining and sketching a few comic situations ; the 
dialogue and diction were entrusted to the players. 

The Italians, however, became early possessed of a regular 
comedy, which engrossed the admiration of the more cultivated 
classes of society. Bibbiena’s comedy, entitled Za Calandra, is 
composed in imitation of the dramas of Terence and Plautus. It 
was first acted in 1490. La Calandra is remarkable not only for 
being the first Italian comedy, but also for the perfection of scenic 
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decoration with which it was accompanied in the representation. 
It was followed by the productions of Ariosto and Trissino and other 
authors in the same line. But it appears from the efforts used to 
support this style of drama, that it did not take kindly root in the 
soil, and lacked that popularity which alone can nurse it a 
Various societies were formed under the whimsical titles of Gli In- 
tronati and Gli Insensati, for the express purpose of bringing forward 
the regular drama; exertions which would certainly have been 
unnecessary had it received that support and encouragement which 
arises from general popularity. 

In defiance, however, of theologic opposition, the crude concep- 
tions, the meagre though extravagant plots, the symbolizing charac- 
ters, and the grotesque personations, attendant upon every theatri- 
cal exhibition during the Dark Ages, gradually gave place to those 
masterly expositions of the human heart, those involvedand intricate 
manceuvres, those consistent and sustained persone, and those vivid 
and powerful performances, which have exalted the theatre into a 
crowded scene of rational amusement. Though the gross and im- 
pudent licentiousness of the monastic masques and mysteries far 
exceeded even the prurient imaginings of Wycherley, Rochester, 
and Farquhar, yet we regret that there exist in the modern thea- 
tre impurities and profanations which the nineteenth century of 
Christianity should never be invoked to witness and to hear. 


OLYMPIADS. 


MARRIED LOVE AND MARRED LOVE. 


{ weppeEp the beloved—the Beautiful ! 
She had an eye like Spring’s first flowers, or stars 
At summer twilight, and a high pale brow 
Of tender beauty, where the wandering veins, 
Like hidden rivulets, revealed the gift 
Of Mind ; while Thought upon her Grecian face 
Sat like a Seraph on his throne when all 
‘The angelic princedoms bow before their God. 
Pure as the maymorn breeze, or beaded dews, 
That diadem the rose—in every thought 
The creature of a blest humanity 
And purified affection—she became, 
E’en to my earliest glance, the evening star, 
The holy light that hushes all to peace 

fa lone heart, that lingered o’er past hours 
And basked in vain though glorious imagery. 
I looked and loved, and o’er my pest came 
The rush of solemn feelings (golden clouds, 
Though dim and fading, on the wings of years) 
And all the idol memories of life. 
Went by like music on a summer eve. 
Love! ’tis the dream of every young pure heart, 
A fairy vision of a better sphere, 
A rainbow, resting on a world of wo, 
But leading unto heaven; a charm in hope 
To all, though unto few the holiest bliss 
“Of earth—the earnest of eternal heaven. 


Passion’s young pilgrim, I had roamed afar 
O’er foreign lands, where unfamiliar tongues 
And aspects strange saluted me; my ear 
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Had ceased to hear the tender voice of love, 
And never trusted words that knew no heart. 
had roamed the world in utter scorn 


Of all man toils to gain and cast away ; 


And lingering time hung o’er me like a sky 

Of deep, dull, chilling clouds, without or light 

Or darkness, and all human things to me 

Brought neither love nor hate, but one dead waste 
Of life and all its passions, hopes and fears. 


I trod my Native Land again, unchanged 
In the deep love my spirit bears to thee, 
Divinest Liberty! 


ut hopeless else 


Of all the common happiness of man. 


Forecast not fate, nor to thyself appoint 


destiny! for, over all supreme, 


wer directs our days and their events 


Unseen, allprescient and inscrutable ; 


And, in the world, full oft a single word, 


Uttered unwarily, will more avail 


Agen Bg D OR 


Thy welfare, than long years of vain pursuit, 
Passion and tempest and unslackened toil. 

I long had deemed that earth held many hearts 
proud and high like mine, but what I sought 
martyrlike devotion—vainly sought— 

Came in an hour when hope had passed away, 

And chance assumed her empire o’er my fate. 

Deep streams will mingle, though their fountains rise 
A thousand leagues asunder: so will hearts, 

Whose feelings ever blend, though far apart 


Born, and in fancy for another fate. 


We met—we loved, and she became to me 
A solace and the hope of better days. 


1 had looked forward to this sacred hour 


As look the weary mariners for land, 


As captives for the day that sets them free, 


As desert pilgrims for Zahara’s wells, 


As saints for paradise. Love was tome 


My sainted father’s only dying gift 


Not clutched away 
And the o’ergushing heart will spread o’er earth 


from a young orp 


A paradise of bloom, or on the waste 


Of an unthankful world pour out its life. 
Affections unbestowed, in the dee 


This to my bosom had been paradise; 
But ever had I felt twas to search 


For what my spirit, in its lonely moods, 
: oh, too well I knew 
Such high revealings had no earthly type. 


or, 


In other days, when earth and air and sea 
Glowed with the glory of ambition’s dreams, 
Passion awoke, and worshipped at the shrine 
Of a pure heart with all the earnest love, 


The wild adoring of a soul that cast 


The world away to win a heaven below. 
But evil came—a blight was on my love, 
The storm rushed o’er the sunbeam, and, amid 
The darkness of a deep unnatural night, 
Rude hands bore off the idol of my youth! 
—Ten years have died! to linger on the days 




































spring 
Of o’erfraught bosoms dwelling, like pent streams, 
Stagnate in their large affluence; but unlocked, 
Bear wealth and beauty in their silent flow. 
To throw one’s self upon a kindred heart, 
To love as angels do—io know one’s hopes 
And fears are shared by a devoted bride; 
To cling through good and evil to the shrine 
Whence bridal vows ascended to the skies; 
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And mark their thoughts and deeds, long ages pass 
Like endless shadows o’er me; but to fl 

To Housatonic’s stream and Derby’s hills 

And that old mansion, whose great balcony 

Hung o’er the waters—brief as hope appears 

The Olympiad of my first unhappy love. : 
Through the dark night I saw the _ mee ie sail 
Resting upon the wave: I saw the barque, 

And heard the dash of oars that bore away 

My heart’s best hope—Despair hath dreadful strength ! 
‘I saw the vessel glide away, and heard 

Voices upon the deep until they came 

O’er me like the far sounds of dreams! And then— 
—T hen I went forth, a man mid other men, 

Not to lament—the proselyte of fools— 

Nor rail, like girls hysteric, nor arraign 

The doom of evil; but to feel and bear, 

To think and keep deep silence, and to love 

Too sacredly for earth to know my love. 

I sought not dim forgetfulness, but nursed 
Memory and loved the blissful pangs she brought. 
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Years past but I remembered her, and then 

My heart grew milder than in other times, 

And when [ thought of the loved one, ’t was not 
With bitterness, but tender wermacrongpe By 
Shadowed and softened by the lapse of years 

And many changes. Like the gushing forth 

Of twilight waters or the whispering stir 

Of dewy leaves, or breath of fading flowers, 

The memory of our young and blighted love 
Came o’er me, ’t was blessedness to think 

How I had loved her—though my bosom bled 
O’er my lone grief and her dark sacrifice. 

O’er the wild surges of the ocean oft 

My spirit wandered back when far away, 

But with a settled grief serene; none knew 
From outward mildness and smooth courtesy 
And mannerly respect of customs old, 

‘That passion’s flood had left my heart a waste. 
Lost to my arms but not my love—I knew 

Her days could not be blest in this wrong world, 
And never would I by remotest word 

Waken a scorpion in her wedded heart. 

She was a thing of holiness—high throned 

As among cherubim, beheld far off, 

And worshipped unapproached ; and oft I wept 
And peered that she might calmly bear the task, 
The bitter task, that was her portion here, 
Without repining o’er the fatal hours 

That fled like morning stars; and ’t was my trust 
That he—her unknown wedded lord—might prove 
Gentle and faithful to the blighted flower! . 

And never—never would I see her more, 
Though, sometimes, tidings of her lot would come, 
Like desert blasts or storms at equinox, 

To darken the went stream of wandering thought. 
So all my deep affections mellowed down 

Into a sorrow gentle as the sigh 

Of the low evening wind through autumn woods. 








As I have said, I wedded the Beloved! 

T'was when the sweet autumnal days came on, 
And earth was full of beauty, and the heavens 
Of glory, and the heart of man of praise. 

I gave her all the deep love of a heart 

Long tried and faithful unto worse than death, 
And she did love me more that I had loved 
With a fidelity and strength alike 
Unconquered by repulse and wo and time. 
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Her smiles went o’er my bosom like the air 
O’er flowering shrubs and honeysuckle bowers, 

And she, at times, was mirthful as the birds 

In the sweet month of May; and then again 

Quietly sad as any nightingale. 

Playful, yet full of feeling, innocent 

Without suspecting guile, in smiles and tears 

Pleasant as stars when fancy images 

The thrones of angels there, she gently taught 
Forgetfulness of many an irking il, j 

Lost in the beauty of her winsome smile, 

And did become, first in herself, and then 

In the blest offerings of love, a world, 

Where peril, calumny and pain are lost 

In this revealment of restoring Heaven. F. 















CRITICAL DISSERTATIONS. 
No. IV. 
' The wonderful Tiypochendeiae, ai still more wonderful cure, in which the 


advantages of the late philosophy and the ‘‘march of mind” are signally 
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BY FREDERICK BEASLEY, D. D. 






Tue case, to which allusion is made above, is one of those singu- 
lar instances of disease, arising from nervous irregularity, and the 
effects produced by it upon the mind, which are always interest- 
ing, not only to the medical practitioner, but also to all whose incli- 
nations lead them to philosophical pursuits. Mr Metaphysicus, 
the subject of our brief and anomalous history, was an inhabitant 
of Edinburgh, of respectable parentage and considerable talents 
and erudition; but, unhappily, from too close attention to abstruse 
studies, and the exhaustion of his strength over the midnight lamp, 
he had brought on such a disordered state of his nervous system, 
that he was deprived of all the satisfactions of life, and occasional- 
ly subjected to the severest sufferings. In moments of strong excite- 
ment, he was distressed with a succession of the wildest mental de- 
lusions. Sometimes he imagined himself a teapot, and would seri- 
ously entreat the ladies to handle him with gentleness and care; at 
others was assured that he was made of glass, and moved about the 
house with the greatest circumspection, lest by collision against 
hard substances the resistance should shatter him to pieces. At 
one time, he supposed himself a wolf, and warned the children not 
to approach too near his person, since he might tear and devour 
them ; at another, he was a volcano, and was convinced that an 
eruption must soon take place, and involve his neighbourhood in 
ruins with its lava. In these last fits of partial insanity, he wrote 
pathetic epistles to his friends and relatives, admonishing them to be 
upon their guard and in readiness to make their escape at a mo- 

ment’s notice. After passing through diversified changes of feeling, 
bearing a similitude to these, that baffled all the efforts of the me- 
dical art, he, at length, settled down into the firm conviction, which 
no exertions of his friends could eradicate, that he had a mouse in 
his stomach, which, by its repeated efforts to move, gave him in- 
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cessant uneasiness, deprived him of refreshment in sleep, and de- 
vouring everything he swallowed, must soon waste away his body 
and bring him to an untimely end.* In this afflictive condition, 
his friends were greatly at a loss to invent means of relief, and his 
cure seemed hopeless. The only alternative left them in this 
emergency was to take the advice of the most eminent physician, 
at that time, in the city of Edinburgh. Accordingly, application 
was made to Dr Antecedent Sequitur, who, by some great works 
he had published upon physico-theologico-politico-ethico-medico 
metaphysics, had acquired a great celebrity, and obtained a chair 
in the farfamed University of that literary emporium. As the visit 
of this famous physician to his patient, upon this occasion, and his 
method of treatment were characterized by circumstances more 
than usually interesting, we regard it as a duty we owe the public, 
to record for their instruction, the most striking facts, and, more 
especially, the learned dialogue which ensued between the doctor 
and his patient. No sooner had the learned Professor been intro- 
duced, obtained from the invalid a statement of the particulars, 
examined his eyes and countenance, felt his pulse, made him gap 
so widely that his jaws were wellnigh dislocated, in order to look 
down into his throat, as if in search of the mouse, and squeezed 
and buffetted his stomach and bowels until he almost roared with 
pain, than he commenced with the following conversation. 

Dr Sequitur. 1am extremely sorry, Mr Metaphysicus, to find your 
system so much disordered, and feel for you all that sympathy which 
is due from a friend and physician. As Iam a man, however, of 
few words, on such occasions, and have no time to spend in mere 
fashionable’ protestations of regret and condolence, you will excuse 
me for entering immediately upon the subject of your complaint. I 
am assured you will not hesitate to grant me this indulgence, when 
I inform you, that besides the oppressive duties of the medical 
profession, in two, or at farthest, three hours from this time, with- 
out having put pen to paper, or spent a single moment in reflection 
upon the subject, [ must deliver a lecture to my class in the Uni- 
versity upon that abstruse part of metaphysics, in which I am to 
treat of our primitive and relative suggestions, and in which I ex- 
pect to broach a new and interesting theory. 

Metaphysicus. My dear Doctor, I am so entirely occupied with 
my own harassing sensations, that I most readily waive all cere- 
mony and etiquette. A moment’s attention from a man of such 
established reputation will be highly estimated, and, no doubt, af- 
ford me entire satisfaction. Your connexion, too, with the Univer- 
sity, and the science you cultivate, are favourable circumstances, 
and afford me better chance of relief. I have been told that my 
complaint is 6f a mixed type or character, partaking in nearly 
equal proportions, of an affection both of the mind and body. 

Dr Sequitur. Right, my dear sir, nothing can be more true and 


* It may furnish some confirmation of this fragment of our veritable memoirs, to state, 
that a case of nervous delusion, exhibiting similar phenomena, occurred in the practice of 
Dr Rush, in the city of Philadelphia ; and, it may also be worthy of record to mention, that, 
with his usual discrimination, he cured it by prescribing the same remedy here roposed by 
Dr Sequitur. We need scarcely inform the reader, that he was led to his porn cas or by a 
very different process of reasoning. 
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happily expressed. How astonishing the “march of mind,” in very 
recent times! The most recondite truths, formerly unknown or 
undreamed of in the schools of philosophy, are now in the mouths 
of the vulgar. Not only have all the fables of ghosts, apparitions, 
witchcraft, astrology, necromancy, and all such trumpery, been 
exploded by the bright illumination thrown upon the science of 
mind, but all the jargon and gibberish of the schools expelled, and 
nature’s deepest mysteries of the moral world revealed. 

Metaphysicus. Iam delighted to hear you speak with so much 
confidence. What think you, then, doctor, of my disease? What 
remedy for it, do your knowledge and experience suggest ? 

Dr Sequitur. Give yourself no anxiety upon that head. In the 
present enlightened state of our science and perfection of our art, 
not the smallest difficulty embarrasses inquiries of this kind. Cases 
similar to your's are perfectly familiar both to the student and 
practitioner of medicine. But, that I may proceed in the affair 
secundum artem, as we say, and arrive at the truth by the applica- 
tion of just rules for the investigation, or, as Bacon denominates it, 
the interpretation of nature, allow me to remark, that the first step 
to be taken in a case of this description, is to ascertain the cause of 
the malady with which you are affected. As soon as the cause is 
revealed, the remedy is readily prescribed. Now, in this investi- 
gation, the physician requires the aid of his patient. Can you, my 
dear sir, conceive the cause that has produced this mouse in your 
stomach ? 

Metaphysicus. The cause? (widely opening his eyes.) 

Dr Sequitur. Ay, the cause. Did you not inform me, that you 
were sensible of this mouse’s movements within the epigastrium ? 

Metaphysicus. Surely, I did, and not only am I sensible of its 
motion, but I sometimes feel the pressure of its feet, and I am con- 
vinced, moreover, that on some occasions, I hear its teeth grinding 
as it devours my food, and its smothered squeakings when any sub- 
stances incommode it. 

Dr Sequitur. Well—for all these phenomena, there must be 
a cause. How do you account for such a fact, phenomenon, ap- 
pearance, or law of nature, (equivalent expressions in our philoso- 
phy,) as that a mouse should be discovered in your epigastric region, — 
or upper intestinal chamber, intruding with unparalleled temerity 
into so hallowed a depository. 

- Metaphysicus. ‘The cause that the mouse should be in my sto- 
mach! Really, doctor, this is a difficult question. 1 have not long 
felt it there, and am sure it could not have been there some years, 
or even months ago. No old mouse could have gone through the 
pains of parturition there, or I should have been sensible of such a 
convulsion of nature und internal colonization. It could not possibly, 
I think, have crept down my throat during sleep, and I know of no 
portion by which it could have been admitted. My nostril is not 
large enough to afford it passage, and as to the ears, we all know 
that none but the smallest insects can creep through their orifices. 
What is the cause, that the mouse should be in my stomach! How 
can I account for it being there? Let me see. Poh! Perhaps, after 
all, Doctor, there is no cause. 
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Dr Sequitur. Ah, that was Mr Hume’s doctrine. It is true, he 
maintained, that anything might exist without a cause. But we 
have proved the fallacy of his opinion; we know, that nothing can 
begin to exist without a cause; we must, therefore, before we pro- 
ceed to propose a remedy, find the cause of the phenomenon, that 
a mouse should display its hateful existence within the receptacle 
of your earthly tabernacle. 

Metaphysicus. I will tell you, then, doctor, a solution that has 
occurred tome. I remember seeing it mentioned in some writer, 
that there was a sect of philosophers, in ancient times, who main- 
tained that rats and mice had been known to spring up out of the 
mud of the Nile. This substance, they thought, was fat and pro- 
lific enough to produce them by equivocal generation. Now, why 
might not some of the rich meats and gravy, which I am swallow- 
ing every day, be supposed to have sufficient power to produce this 
little animal within me? 

Dr Sequitur. Power to produce it! Ay, there I perceive the 
source of your “impracticable puzzle.’ Power to produce it! 
Why, do you not know, that we philosophers of the late school of 
metaphysics, have proved that there is no such thing as power in 
nature? Are you not aware, that in the new philosophy, it is posi- 
tively asserted, that when we use the term power we as much 
employ a word without meaning, or any idea annexed to it, having 
an archetype in nature, as did the Peripatetics when they spoke 
of substantial forms and occult qualities? What is power, but an 
occult quality? I assure you, sir, power is regarded as a bugbear, 
with us philosophical Jecturers. We have scouted it out of the 
temple of science, and outlawed the very expression. 

Metaphysicus. Indeed! This is news to me. I have diligently 
read all your works, those of Hume, Reid, Stewart and Brown, and 
I did not discern this to be your drift. But I suppose, you must 
know, and I must yield. Pray, tell me, then, what is the meaning 
of the question you put to me; what is the cause of the mouse 
within my stomach? I was looking for something that had power 
to produce the effect, or which could reasonably account for its 
existence there. But you now tell me, I am on the wrong scent. 
If a cause is not that thing, principle, or agent which has power to 
produce its effect, tell me what it is, that I may go right, in dis- 
covering the mode by which the mouse gained admittance into my 
stomach. 

Dr Sequitur. Ay, there you discover your intelligence, and that 
childlike docility of mind, so essential to our advancement in philo- 
sophy, as well as piety, as was long since remarked by Lord Veru- 
lam. I proceed, therefore, with satisfaction, to initiate you into 
the mysteries of the new philosophy. 

_ Metaphysicus. Do, my good friend. I shall feel myself greatly 
indebted to you. Explain, and remove my ignorance. 

Dr Sequitur. We define a cause to be an “ invariable antece- 
dent,” and its “correlative effect” an “invariable consequent;” 
while power is nothing more than “invariable antecedence.” 

Metaphysicus. Oh! ho— Invariable antecedent! Invariable 
consequent ! Power, invariable antecedence! Is this it?” It is very, 
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very possible. Why, doctor, am I right? This means only, does it 
not, that one thing -precedes, and is succeeded by another ? 

Dr Sequitur. Ay, substantially the same. But, you know, there 
must always be a little allowance made for hocuspocus in philoso- 
phical parlance. 

Metaphysicus. Ay, ay—truly so—and I am now ready to re- 
spond to your inquiries upon the new principles. Be good enough 
to proceed. 

Dr Sequitur. In order, then, to reach the source of this mural 
affection of your stomach, consider the sensations you have of the 
mouse within you as the invariable consequent, of which you are 
to find the invariable antecedent, or that which uniformly precedes 
it. To make it plain by a familiar illustration, we say, when we 
approach the fire and have the sensation of heat, that the sensation 
of heat in us is the invariable consequent, and the fire, the invari- 
able antecedent, while that, which is idly called power in the fire 
to produce that sensation, is nothing more than invariable antece- 
dence. With this explanation, proceed with your solution. 

Metaphysicus. ‘Then, my task is abridged into a search for the 
invariable antecedent of that correlative consequent, the sensation 
of mouse in my upper intestinal chamber. 

Dr Sequitur. Excellent! Most felicitously propounded. I delight 
in a full, sonorous and flowing style, or what Cicero calls plena et 
numerosa oratio. 

Metaphysicus. Well, doctor, this solution, too, with all due re- 
spect to you philosophers, is still not without its difficulties. What 
most uniformly precedes those inward sensations that disturb me 
night and day? Let me recollect—i’ faith, I have it. As sure as 
the sun shines, doctor, I have discovered it. 

Dr Sequitur. What is it? 

Metaphysicus. Depend upon it, there is nothing so uniformly 
precedes these tormenting sensations of mine, as the abominable 
scolding of my wife Drusilla. Whenever she commences her rattle, 
I immediately feel the mouse making towards my throat, and I am 
choked almost to suffocation. Surely, her scolding must be the 
cause of the mouse in my stomach—Q. E. D.; which is the apoca- 
lypse of the mystery. 

Dr Sequitur. Upon my word, very ingeniously conceived. A 
fair antecedence and sequence. What more natural than the 
connexion between a woman’s abusive tongue and the spawning 
of vile reptiles in the bosom of man! It is a world of iniquity, and 
may engender all kinds of monsters. But are you sure, that the 
succession in this case is invariable? Digest the matter well, before 
we definitely decide. Did your mouse first make its appearance, 
when the scolding of your wife began? Does it seem to be under 
the influence of her tongue? : 

Metaphysicus. Let me see. This requires some consideration. 
To ascertain the origin of these two events, and determine their 
coincidence, I must have recourse to a daily journal I keep in my 
pocket, in which are recorded all the principal events of my life. 
Let me look at it. On the first of January, 1833, my wife Drusilla 
made a terrible row in the house, and the mouse responded in pain- 
ful movements within me. But stop. This does not reach the origin, 
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the fountain head. Let me trace the record some farther back. On 
the thirtieth of November, 1832, | moved into my new house, 
which has a smoky chimney, and the smoke put my wife in a great 
passion, and the mouse raised dire commotion. By the bye, doctor, 
now I think of it, why might not the smoky chimney be the cause 
of the mouse within me? It is, I assure you, the invariable antece- 
dent of my perceptions of it. The two events always accompany 
each other. 

Dr Sequitur. Very possibly, very possibly. Compare these things 

well together. The one may be a cause as well as the other. All 
depends upon the greater or less uniformity of the connexion be- 
tween them. Look again into your journal and examine more 
closely. 
i iilihiphipslnos, I will do so. On the tenth of July, 1832, my little 
brat squalled during the whole morning, and my wife was excited 
into a tremendous talking, and set my mouse all agog. ‘There, 
doctor, by my troth, here is a third invariable antecedent. This 
little brat must be the cause of the mouse, after all’s said and done. 
I well remember, that these sensations commenced with me imme- 
diately after his birth; and his squalling and the mouse’s motions 
have * pace with each other ever since. What say you to this 
solution 

Dr Sequitur. Why, this occasions a considerable quandary. I 
feel myself amidst these three antecedents, like the Schoolman’s ass 
between his bundles of hay, not knowing which to prefer. The 
alternatives of your scolding wife, your smoky chimney,.and your 
squalling brat would put at his wit’s end either Hume, Reid, Stew- 
art or Brown, to determine which should have the precedence. To 
weigh the comparative force of different antecedents, and decide 
upon the weightiest, is a matter of no small nicety. It would be 
rather unphilosophical, I think, to erect all three into the one in- 
variable antecedent. You have run our argument into a quagmire, 
how are we to pull it out! ; 

Metaphysicus. Ay, doctor, to be candid with you, there lies the 
difficulty in your hypothesis. When, according to the system of 
Newton, Locke, Clarke and Des Cartes, we spoke of the power of 
causes to produce their effects, then we were at liberty to delibe- 
rate about their adequacy and inadequacy. For instance, if we 
were in the neighbourhood of Naples, and felt the ground quiver- 
ing under our feet, although we knew the place to abound in 
moles or mice burrowing in the earth, we should never think of 
ascribing these motions to the moles or mice, but to the volcano 
beneath Vesuvius. Now, upon your principles, the mice would 
answer the purpose as well as the mountain. Is not this to reverse 
the fable of Horace, and make the mouse produce the mountain, 
instead of the mountain, the mouse ? 

Dr Sequitur. Now, Mr Metaphysicus, you are beginning to 
laugh, and let me remind you, that to deride is not to reason. 

Metaphysicus. I beg pardon, if I have been impolite. But real- 
ly, doctor, it does appear to me as clear as the nose upon your face, 
that upon your plan, any one thing under heaven may be the 
cause of any other. For, surely, there are no two events which 
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may not precede and succeed one another. Day uniformly pre- 
cedes the night, and clouds uniformly succeed sunshine. Are they 
the causes of each other? You might as well maintain that the 
hind wheels of a carriage in motion are caused by the fore wheels. 
There can be, surely, no such thing, strictly speaking, as a cause 
without it possessing power to produce its effect. 

Dr Sequitur. All detestable jargon. There can be no such 
thing as power in the universe, or, if there be, we can never know 
it. Can you feel it, or taste it, smell, hear or see it? Our writers 
have clearly shown that power is not an object either of sensation 
or consciousness. How, then, can it find a place in rerum naturd? 
Let us no longer allow our understandings to be trammelled by the 
gibberish of the schools. Let not their vision be blinded by the 
mere dust of science. The word power or force should be oblite- 
rated from the nomenclature of philosophy. For my part, I shall 
wage eternal war against it. 

Metaphysicus. And yet, doctor, methinks this mouse in my sto- 
mach exerts very disagreeable power, and I could heartily wish you — 
had the power to expel it. 

Dr Sequitur. And this task I now confidently undertake, and 
will answer for the success of my experiment. Not that I mean 
to contend with power, which is a mere chimera, and I not Her- 
cules, but with the antecedence, or antecedent, the true and philo- 
sophical cause of your disorder. Mr Metaphysicus, I have been 
seriously revolving your case in my mind, during the course of 
our conversation, and presume to say that I have arrived at the 
true solution of our present difficulty, and ascertained the real 
cause of your complaint. 

Metaphysicus. lam overjoyed. Do communicate it to me. 

Dr Sequitur. You shall hear. I am not entirely satisfied with 
either of your solutions. The scolding wife, the smoky chimney, 
and the squalling brat do well, to speak the language of the grave 
digger in Hamlet, or, in philosophical parlance, have considerable 
verisimilitude. But, nevertheless, they do not strongly recommend 
themselves to my mind, as interpretations of nature. They may 
have been evident antecedents of this malady in your case, but I 
should think it likely that a man might have these sensations of 
mouse without being tormented with scolding wives, smoky chim- 
neys, or squalling brats. Our science records many analogous 
cases, which have arisen from very different sources. I am in- 
clined, therefore, to think that your disorder is to be ascribed to a 

different antecedent, and feel satisfied that I have discovered the 
true one. Be assured, sir, upon the word, the solemn word and 
affirmation of a man of study and mature experience—a man not 
to be hoodwinked by whimsical theories or idle conjectures—that 
the true cause, the only cause, or antecedent of the mouse in your 
stomach—is—be not surprised or incredulous—the true antecedent 
of that mouse domesticated in your earthly domicile, is a cat! 

Metaphysicus. A cat!! ha, ha, ha! A cat produce a mouse! 
ha, ha, ha! Well, surely, this is the labouring mountain producing 
a cat, and not the mouse. 

Dr Sequitur. Derision apart—Sir, I say, and can prove, that 
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the real and efficient cause of the mouse in your stomach is the cat. 
Hear my reasoning, and if I do not convince you, I will forfeit my 
reputation in the University, and relinquish all claims to philoso- 
phical acumen. Thus I demonstrate my proposition. Cause and 
effect imply, as I have said, nothing more than antecedence and se- 
quence. Now, Mr Hume has proved beyond all contradiction, that 
these relations are founded in, and completely depend upon the as- 
sociation of ideas. We see the fire, approach and feel the sensation 
of warmth; henceforth, these ideas become inseparably associated 
in our conceptions. Without further ceremony, we call the one 
cause, and the other effect. In future we always regard them as 
sustaining this relation. Now, this association of ideas comprehends 
the whole bond of the relation between cause and effect. My class 
in the University are familiar with this doctrine, and I never knew 
one student yet, who ever entertained a doubt of its soundness and 
conclusive force. ‘To apply this theory to the explanation of the 
phenomenon before us. Who thinks, can think, or even ever dreams 
of a cat, but the idea of a rat or mouse immediately rises in the 
mind, and accompanies the train of thought? Consult the opera- 
tions of your own mind, and you must be satisfied upon this point. 
Therefore, the cat must, undoubtedly, be the cause of the mouse in 
your stomach. | 
Metaphysicus. Ha, ha, ha! But, methinks, doctor, this cannot 
be, upon. your own principle of antecedents and consequents. A cat 
is not the invariable antecedent of a mouse. Is the one always in 
pursuit of the other as a cause is of its effects? Would you allow 
puss no time for repose? ha, ha, ha! 
Dr Sequitur. What, sir,do you mean still to trifle with my un- 
derstanding, and make sport with our philosophy? Tell me, whe- 
ther there is ever a moment in the whole lapse of duration, in 
which upon some portion of this terraqueous globe, some cat is not 
in pursuit of some mouse. We must enlarge our views of things, 
to embrace the sublime lessons of science. I say, sir, and stand 
ready to make the doctrine good, before the whole learned and 
philosophical world, that the cat, that real, substantial, categorical 
animal, the purring grimalkin, is the very, only, and efficient cause 
of the mouse which incommodes your daily avocations and nightly 
repose. ‘These ideas are inseparably-associated in the mind, and 
linked together in animal nature, and must, of consequence, bear 
the relation of cause and effect. Nay, not only so, but it has been 
irrefragably proved by the illustrious Brown, (though disputed by. 
a later and celebrated metaphysical writer) besides that the ideas 
of cat and mouse are inseparably associated, that the very pains, 
which the claws of the cat inflict upon the mouse, are, also, always 
concatenated to the train of thoughts: insomuch that we can never 
think of puss, without thinking at the same time of the mouse, and 
all the pangs it endures from the merciless paw of that graceless 
quadruped. So, my dear sir, to conclude this interesting dialogue, 
and hasten to the performance of my duty in the University, as 
when we have burnt our hand in the fire, the best mode of cure is 
to “pply the offended organ to that raging element—that is to say, 
go back to the action of the cause for relief from the effect, or to 
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the antecedent for relief from the consequent ; so, if you will take 
my advice, and apply an effectual remedy to your disease, all you 
have to perform, in order to relieve yourself from the tormenting 
twitches, turnings, tramplings, grindings, and squeakings of this trou- 
blesome mouse in your thoracic laboratory,—is,—to swallow a cat 
to catch it! ; [Exit Doctor. 
Metaphysicus, solus. Astonishing! ‘The dolt, has, really, in pur- 
suit of his follies, stumbled upon the hint that furnishes my cure, 
without having had the perspicacity to anticipate it. ‘Thus stupid- 
ity, sometimes, by mere contingency, reaches those just conclusions, 
which are the legitimate offspring only of wisdom, and reaps those 
honours which are the rewards of solid learning and successful in- 
vestigation of truth and nature. I now perceive as clearly as day- 
light, that my disease has the same foundation as his philosophy, 
and is alla chimera, a fancy, a mental delusion. 
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j Armies of clouds, that with the dayspring rose, 
In sable masses float and fade away ; 

The summer sun—Jehovah’s shadow—glows 

Along the shoreless by of parting day ; 

And Ocean lifts his king brow to survey 

The radiance heaving like his proudest swell, 

And gorgeous companies in heaven dela 

To drink new glory ere they haste to tel 

In Fancy’s phantom realms, how Ocean’s sunset fell. 










In storm and gloom morn came, and midday hung 
Like a dark dream upon the o’erburdened brain, 
And the worn mind o’er its creations flung 
The dreamy languor of the listless main: 
But now to landsick voyagers again 
Fair heaven reveals the beauty of her brow, 
And, where the wing’d clouds sudden part in twain, 
Like Antisana’s flame o’er mounts of snow, 
The evening sunbeams gush, and skies and waters glow. 












Lo! where the rainbow—radiant light of love, 
Arch of the Deluge—Hope’s celestial bride! 
' Metes the wild tempest in its wrath above, 
' And seems o’er doubt, disaster, death, to guide 
The earthsick heart beyond the scorn of pride! 
On its fair height, methinks, a gleaming throng 
Of cherubim repose, and seraphs glide 
Amid their choirs, with hymn and matchless song, 
To waft His praise who sees and shelters human wrong. 













Far o’er the billowy deep the summer sun 
Bursts like high heaven upon the spirit’s eye, 
Or newmade angel’s gaze;when thought doth run 
Down the bright lapses of Eternity ; 
Remotest ocean and unfathomed sky, 
Through all their depths of voiceless mysteries, 
Gleam at the giance of Brine thron’d on high, 
And mind is lost in what that will decrees, 
Which holds its power alone in two eternities. 












Bosomed on grandeur ’mid the purple host, 
Soft, blue, and beautiful, the crystal heaven 
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Looks down like Pity on the fierce Self Lost, se 
And hushes hearts that long have bled and striven ; 
And, with a smile like that of sin forgiven, 
Seems to allure the unhappy to its breast, 
Where Gon’s high messengers, at morn and even, 
Come from the diamond mansions of the blest 

To whisper oracles and soothe the soul to rest. 





So through the glory and the pomp of earth, 

The vain habiliments we weave in wo, . A 

The gentle hours, that blessed our Lasgo birth, 

Come o’er us with a bland.and budding eer. 

In youth we feel, in manhood search and know; 

One for enjoyment, and the other, Fame! 

Oh, happier far to treasure and bestow 

The diamonds of the heart, than crown a name, 
And shrine a memory here, where first oblivion came. 





Before the faint breeze, o’er the slumbering Deep, 
The clouded ship without a sound moves on: 
And now the clear horizon seems to sleep 
In that soft sea of light, as on a throne, 
Where all the clouds adore the triumph won, 
And throng around the sun’s immortal shrine: 
They rise, sink, burn—and ere the crimson’s gone, 
The purple robes them in a garb divine, 
Till dusky death hastes on, and utters ‘‘ All are mine !” 


Where sea and sky, like love and beauty meet, 
The illumined vapour revels in the breeze; 
So deep its brilliance, and its smile so sweet, 
So awfal in their silence, trackless seas, 
With all their wild and maddening mysteries, 
Methinks I sail on that charm’d visioned wave, 
The saint in Patmos saw—where deathless trees 
By mirror’d waters bloom, and princedoms lave 
Their wings of thousand eyes—beyond earth’s dungeon grave. 


And yon the shore of Paradise, the home 

Of wrecked affections and unblest desires, 

And hopes that feed on poison! thither come 

The forms that shadowed sorrow’s wasting fires, 

The hearts that glowed along the thrilling wires ; 

And voices, wafted on the holy air, 

Echo the music of Archangel lyres 

And many a child of sin, in Love’s high prayer, 
Adores the Power benign that rescued from despair. 





Wedded to images of lonely thought 
Linked to the dim world of past revelries, 
The mind, that long unto itself hath wrought 
Fairy enchantment from whate’er it sees, 
Creates a shrine in every cloud that flees; 
Temples and chateaux, groves and meadows bright 
With violet smiles, that perfume every breeze, 
And towers and palaces, in that deep light, . 
With the old look of pride salute the radiant sight. 


And in those joins So and wandering mansions dwell 


Affections, thoughts, hopes, fears, and transports past 
The blighted love, that like Phaeton fell, ‘ cone 
The great ambition, like a shadow cast 
O’er the dead solitude of Barca’s waste! 

And through the blue and glorious boundlessness, 

To each sweet star that visited our last 

And wild farewell, our visions haste to bless 
Hours happier for their doubt, and victors of distress. 


Thou sacred Tempe of the wearied mind! 
Hope in stern trial—home in wildest storm! 
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Imagination !—wing’d upon the wind, 

Child of the rainbow, gifted with a charm, 

That sanctifies the heart, and keeps it warm 

With beautiful humanities—delay, 

While years depart, and, in all trouble, form 

Thine airy armies round me, though my way 
Should lead o’er Hecla’s fires, or orient Himmaleh! 


Thou to our mood dost fashion outward things, 
And all the chainless elements combine 
To shed the bloom without the bitter stings, 
That panoply, O Earth! each flower of thine! 
Thus in blest solitude we grow divine 
With a far higher nature than our own, 
And follow Hope along her golden line, 
While mingle smile and sigh and mirth and moan, 
To that bright realm of dreams where Mercy holds her throne. 


Thus, in the solitude of Ocean, come 
Thrilling revealments of a holier state, 
Great thoughts that struggle for their native home, 
Deep feelings tortured in the cell of fate, 
Fame crushed by falsehood, love by causeless hate; 
And, floating on the wave that cannot rest, 
F’en Death becomes companion, courteous mate, 
And friend and counsellor—and he is blest 
Who o’er Life’s tempest flings the rainbow of the breast. 


THE PERILS OF PASSION. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


‘The mother, when her infant unconsciously approached the verge of a destructive 


abyss, uttered no pfercing shriek, sent forth no cry of admonition, but, with zone 
unclasped, the fountain of its nourishment displayed, lured it smilingly and delight- 
edly back.” 


Tue brief tale, which follows, howeyer imperfectly sketched, 
conveys a moral that cannot be regarded with indifference. 

We are such a business people—bred in so many prejudices and 
predilections fatal to every glowing principle save self love, that it 
is not wonderful examples so frequently occur in which we behold 
genius prostrate and manhood dishonoured. We are politic without 
policy, expedient without wisdom. The narrow views, taken by 
the majority of mankind, prove fatal to the refined and sensitive, 
who can find no congeniality in intercourse or the thinnest veil 
kindly interposed to shield their’ most venial errors. We form one 
standard by which everything is indiscriminately measured, be it 
generous, glowing Madeira or humble small beer. Hence, so many 
instances occur of debasement in minds formed to “dignify the 
world.” ‘The errors of a man of genius are treated with a castiga- 
tion but little removed from that of the slave. Nor is this done 
always malignantly, but most generally with the view of producing 
a reform. Alas! how mistaken the idea! in almost every case it 
but proves the goad which urges the sensitive victim madly down 
the abyss. ‘To the individual, whom nature has endowed with ex- 
alted qualities, we look for corresponding perfection in deportment. 
Standing in bold relief from his fellows, the least imperfection is 
distinctly visible and co;mented on, while the humble and obscure, 
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amid the shadowings of the niche, with a thousand imperfections 
on their heads, escape unheeded. 

Few men—we doubt if any—can be guilty of error without a 
consciousness of it; and reproof, however friendly, serves but to 
render more poignant the pang, without accomplishing a cure. 

A story we met with, some time ago, in a western newsjournal, 
partially illustrates what we have been endeavouring to express. 
It is of the wife of a planter who with anxious solicitude observed 
that her husband’s visits to the wine closet were on the increase. 
Dreading the consummation of a growing habit, she reflected with 
the earnestness of affection on the means required to blight it in 
the germ. Wisely she determined. For a week or ten days, with 
the aid of constant company and visitations, added to a thousand 
little unperceived arts, she contrived to bar his access to the bottle 
—for pride yet had the mastery over the infant habit. At length, 
he remarked to his wife how strange it was that he had not made 
a libation for so long a time; adding, ‘I feel as well, if not better, 
and believe will dispense with it altogether.’ Then it was she con- 
fessed her stratagem. It was a new era in their loves—his whole 
soul was hers—that soul which, but for her artifice, might have 
become an exclusive devotee at the maddening, hell erected shrine 
of dissipation. Neither the Romans nor the Spartans railed at 
intemperance; they uttered neither interdict nor malison on the for- 
bidden fruit ;—but exhibited to their offspring their helots and bar- 
barians in every stage of inebriety; thus inspiring them with a deep 
and unconquerable loathing of the vice and its cause. 

Never shall I forget the night; my mind was thronging with asso- 
ciations of an exalted and most exciting character. I had spent 
the afternoon in the Abbey of Westminster, and at its close repaired 
to St Stephen’s; but there it was impossible to remain—cold reality 
disturbed the glow of my imaginings. I had been for hours com- 
muning with the mighty dead. I had recalled as I surveyed their 
monuments—the Burke, the Sheridan, Pitt, Fox, Grattan and Can- 
ning, and clothed them in their robes of dazzling eloquence and 
held communion with them until I was transported almost “beyond 
the ignorant present.” ‘To look upon the seats they occupied, and 
listen to a formal, dull, cold, unmeaning debate, was impossible. I 
sallied forth, and lingering in the shade of the venerable Abbey, 
was again restored to fancy’s enjoyment. In the full feast of reason 
and flow of soul, I found myself at the centre of the wellknown 
bridge of Westminster. Long as I had been in London, never did 
I witness such a sight. The sombre murkiness of the metropolitan 
atmosphere was not; but, in beautiful relief, the moon, full and 
unclouded, hung over and illumined the imposing structure of St 
Paul’s. On my left, was Somerset House, and it cost but a slight 
effort to my already dreamy imagination, to picture the gay page- 
ant of Queen Bess, as in Cleopatra state, her barge kissed the 
yielding flood; to conjure back the gallant Raleigh, with whom, it 
may emphatically be said, chivalry departed; and to mark, almost 
unobserved amid the throng, him who fills a larger space in the 
world’s eye and affections, than the proudest one that ever wielded 
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sceptre. He who, perhaps, created what the monarch’s prerogative 
cannot reach; he who, in his own language, could give to 


_Airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


Absorbed in contemplation, as I gazed upon the novel and im- 
posing scene, and filled with a thousand anxious recollections and 
hopes, a suppressed sigh broke in upon me. Its effect was startling. 
I turned, and in one of the projections of the bridge discovered a 
man evidently labouring under some fatal malady, and that worst 
of all maladies, poverty. My bosom, ever attuned to sympathy, was 
now full strung. I approached him to offer assistance and service. 

As he turned, and the full moon sent forth the reflection of his 
features—“ Oh God! Henry, can this be you!” “George,” faintly 
he exclaimed, scarce able to support himself, ‘do I meet you thus?” 
—With difficulty I revived him, and then implored to know his re- 
sidence that [ might safely conduct him home. Suppressed sighs 
and sobs impeded, for a time, the utterance of the despairing reply. 
*‘T have no home!” I took his arm, obtained a hack and drove him 
to my own lodgings. 

The next morning found me at the bedside of Henry, who lay in 
a placid, almost infantine slumber. Can it be possible,” thought 
I,” that this is the gallant Henry R—?” I could then ina moment 
have become a disciple of Pythagoras, and subscribed my full be- 
lief to the doctrine of the metempsychosis. As he lay in this almost 
deathlike slumber, what a throng of thrilling associations came 
rushing upon the tide of memory ! 

“ Can it be possible !’—but a truce to this—I will leave my own 
interjectional bombast and speak the simple truth. ‘The being, 
who lay perhaps in his last mortal slumbers before me, was the son 
of a man opulent, and honourable, and he himself, at one period, 
“ the observed of all observers.” Bred at the West Point Academy; 
with a figure perfectly militaire and gentlemanly—with accents 
bland and honeyed—sarcastic too when the occasion called for it— 
he seemed formed to captivate and conquer. 

One—1 knew it well—far beneath him in every moral and men- 
tal requisite, spread a snare to catch him. She was a belle—a 
high dressed, false mannered—an unthinking, unfeeling, fashionable 
belle. 

The homage, which all paid to the superior intellectual and 
personal endowments of my poor friend, was unsparingly lavished 
by her. He was caught in her toils, and is now before me, the vic- 
tim of her syren smile. 

A faint murmur escaped his lips, and the lashes of his eyes open- 
ed to reveal a brightness that spoke a communion with heaven. 
For a moment, he regarded me—his wandering soul seemed then 
to return, and the hectic flush of his cheek proclaimed his willing- 
ness to quit for a moment the heaven in which it had been luxuriat- 
ing to express his gratitude to his friend. 

“ George,” said he, “I have been in heaven !”—his clammy hand 
was locked in mine—never did I experience such a pervading sen- 
sation. “George! I saw you there—I saw you at a dazzling 
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height and feared to approach you. Trembling, yet delighted, I 
advanced and instantly was locked in vour embrace. Ere yet my 
transports had subsided, a voice severed us and seemed to say——thy 
ransom must be thy experience—thrown as a mantle on an impa- 
tient and misguided world.” 

Here his excitement for a moment ceased, and he sank into a 
deathlike trance. Recovering, he tremulously and nervously grasp- 
ed my hand—*“ George! thou art yet in thy prime—disease has 
made no inroad on thy afiiuence of life, and to thee I must confide 
my experience and lead thee thence to its bitter fruits. Well, my 
friend—oh, that that look might cease to haunt my memory !|— 
Well may you remember the syren smile that beamed for my de- 
struction. Thou knowest that, as an heiress anda belle, she was 
courted, caressed, and flattered, and well do know——(these are my 
dying moments,) how little hold she had upon my heart. But in 
an evil hour, the devil sympathy-—beware of it, my friend !—stole 
in and twined each thought with her and happiness. I was lured 
—fascinated—deceived. I loved not but from sympathy and in an 
honest fervour; believing I was beloved, yea, forced to the belief— 
tendered my hand—and was refused!” Perhaps it was but the 
trick of a coquette—but mine wasa spirit not to be trifled with. I 
shrunk from the horror of a second refusal and never beheld her 
more. Then it was, as you know, that the destructive commercial 
earthquake of —25 engulfed my father’s property and left him 
bankrupt. Shortly after, as you also know, he died. I had pre- 
viously avoided society, fearing to encounter the enchantress, and 
for solace resorted to the Stars and Stripes’ Tavern, where, insen- 
sibly and solitarily, I contracted a habit of libation. I was constant 
in my attendance, but never drank with the recklessness of the bac- 
chanal. You, during this time, unfortunate!y was absent ; one kind 
friend might have saved me from the precipice over whose brink 
I am passing. ‘Time rolled on, my wounded pride was all but 
healed, and | determined again to mingle with society ; but, oh my 
friend, what a change! You made me believe that Louisa, whom 
I cherished as a sister, entertained a passion for me-——a passion 
which then I could not return, but which, I found in my midnight 
musings, was fast stealing upon me, until indeed it ripened into love. 
I called upon her—-was kindly but coldly received, which J attribut- 
ed entirely to the change that had come over my feelings. The 
season was a gay one, and although | had renewed my visits to the 
round of our old circle, no invitation for your poor friend! I had 
spent an evening téte-a-téte with Louisa, and the next day was 
asked by our friend N. if I had attended her party that evening. 1 
was allice and all fire ina moment. I ejaculated,‘ No, and short- 
ly was solacing myself with the inebriating glass in my old but for 
a time neglected seat. 

“A sense of degradation came over me, almost paralyzing. Can it 
be, I exclaimed, as glass followed glass, that I, whose table groan- 
ed with fair indited notes from the fairest and wealthiest, should, 
in this pointed manner and by her whom I sincerely love, be thus 
discarded? The thought was madness—it burned my very brain, 
until inebriation obtained the mastery, and buried in insensibility 
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the harrowing reflection. Then, then, my friend, it was not too 
late. The demon had not yet established his empire, and the 
kind smiles of the world might even, as with a silken band, have 
lured the wanderer back. To the neglect of the world I have to 
add the reproofs of anxious but misguided friends; when these fell 
like icebolts on my sensitive ear, self respect, which I retained, and 
which had indeed been my sheet-anchor, forsook me. I was lost— 
I left my country, carrying with me 


A demon, preying on my heart, ‘ 

And ah! so powerful was his damned influence, 
That thought and feeling bowed in dull submission, 
And I myself was nothing. 


“The syren had enfolded me in her mad embrace—escape was 
impossible, and I doggedly yielded, a slave to the slaves of the 
world—the voluntary victim of misguiding passion. 

“George! forgive me in this degraded state, for calling you so, 
but I am dying. Had one beacon been lighted, your poor friend 
might have been an ornament to the proudest circles. Had not 
the syren shattered the chords of a manly spirit—had not a sordid 
and callous world—I might”— 

Here a convulsive shudder seized my poor friend, which threat- 
ened his extinction. Again opening his eyes, he said, “I deserted 
all. How little does the grovelling world know of the sensitive 
mind! Write my experience and save—save”——He’s gone ! 

Out of my pocket’s avaricious nook, I paid the rights of sepul- 
chre, and never did my feelings so forget their mastery, as when, 
alone, descending to the vault, I took a last—no, I trust not last, 
farewell of him who should have gone to his mortal tenement in 
ali the splendour of funereal pageantry. 

Write my experience! What shall I write, unfortunate Henry ? 
Write, that those who will not lure the penitent wanderer back 
with smiles, and who lavish, in worse than sycophancy, their sym- 
pathies and bounties on grovelling wealth or degenerate ambition, 
will find it even harder to enter heaven than for a camel to gq 
through the eye of a needle. 

Write, that he who will not receive the prodigal son, shall not 
be accepted in his own imploring despair. 

Write, that despair is the child of pride, and that crime is the 
result of misplaced passion; but that he, who would enjoy the mercy 
of his Creator, should show mercy to his fellow creature. 

I have done. Let this brief but true story prove a lesson to those 
who plant the thorn in the vain expectation of nourishing a rose. 
Let them deeply ponder on the admirable lines of the poet ; 


“ The beautiful rose, had I shaken it less, 
Might have bloomed with its owner awhile 
And the tear, that is wip’d with a little address, 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smile.” 
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THE HOLYDAYS. 


Turoven all the mutabilities, vicissitudes and perils of human 
life, we yet survive to celebrate another anniversary of the Mis- 
sioned Anointed, the New Year and The Manifestation of God with 
us. Again, are the lowly poor uplifted from their unremitting toil ; 
again, are the vassals of conventional existence permitted to enjoy 
the freedom and festivities of the gladsome time. The good old 
thanksgivings of our pilgrim sires are succeeded by the consecrated 
days of peace and love and household happiness. Much evil and 
sorrow, despondency and bereavement, it has been the destiny of 
many to endure during the year that has mingled with eternity; 
and much, it may be, is allotted to the year that dawns upon our 
vision. But, whatever be past grief or future apprehension, let the 
calm philosophy of christian faith be our counsellor and guide. Our 
trials should exalt, our afflictions should purify and our blessings 
expand and consecrate the grovelling, assoiled and selfish heart. 
Whatever be the gifts of time, let them be wisely used; and whether 
we drudge through earthly being, poor, despised and persecuted as 
was the babe who lay in the manger of Bethlehem, or opulent, ho- 
noured and cherished as were the sanhedrim and princedoms of 
old, we shall not fail to win the peace of conscience here and the 
smile of heaven hereafter. 

To childhood and youth, these holydays are full of romance and 
exulting joy. The Belsh-nichel and Christ-kinkle nights (as they 
of yore were called) are radiant with the young spirit’s sun- 
beams. It is the carnival of the heart—exuberant and prodigal of 
delights. Illuminations and feastings and sports unbounded reign 
in thousands of gay and happy households. The festivals and 
amusements are the same which myriads have enjoyed before and 
left for the shroud and the sepulchre; but not the less are they 
fraught with momentary bliss. The pride and pomp of life, which 
are so gorgeously displayed, have been resigned by thousands, in 
other times, for the mansion that hears neither music nor mirth; 
but still the vain man arrays his splendid toys and the haughty 
spirit glows in the contemplation of its transitory magnificence. 

The beautifulromance, the simple solemnities, the affecting usages 
and intercommunions, which were peculiar to other ages, have al- 
most all departed. ‘The carol and anthem of the waits have ceased; 
the mummers have forgotten their daedal juggleries and roscian 
personations: the yule log burns dimly on the ample antiquated 
hearth; and, save that we cull from choicest evergreens the green- 
est wreaths to decorate the household walls and temple pillars, and 
leave awhile the struggle, strife and fever of ambition or necessity 
to remember the past and review its almost obliterated images— 
' the festivals of the patriarchs and martyrs, the nativity of the 
Atoner and the felicitations of the New Year pass by like the last 
faint echo of a wood bird’s song. Not like our ancestors roast we 
the horned and hoofed ox on the thick ice of the Arasapha; not 
like them dwell we in all humility and brotherhood of soul. Inno- 
vation, miscalled refinement, and worldly passions have usurped the 
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old dominion of venerated custom and simple faith. The stark and 
chill realities of the utilitarian and the sceptic have destroyed the 
illusions of the pageant, the charm of the minstrel’s carol and the 
merriment of the carnival. High, low, rich, poor, doctors and dis- 
ciples, the leaders and the led—all look now to the profit and the 
selfish pomp of life. ‘The fair humanities of old religion” have 
fled; and we drudge and drivel for the “yellow slave,” that 
desecrates and degrades its jealous master. The tyrants of the age 
are Utility and Prose! 

- Among the unsophisticated inhabitants of remote mountain lands, 
however, something of the old spirit still survives: and we condense 
from an obsolete author, for our readers’ entertainment, a curious 
account of : 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S AMONG THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


The Hieland housemaid rises full of anxiety at the prospect of 
her morning labours. The meal, which was steeped in the sowans- 
bowie a fortnight ago, to make the Prechdachdan sour, or sour scones 
(cakes,) is the first object of her attention. The gridiron is put on 
the fire, and the sour scones are soon followed by hard cakes, soft 
cakes, buttered cakes, brandered bannocks, and pannich perm. The 
baking being once over, the sowans pot succeeds the gridiron, full 
of new sowans, which are to be given to the family, agreeably to 
custom, this day, in their beds. The sowans are boiled into the con- 
sistence of molasses, when the Lagan-le-vrich (yest-bread,) to dis- 
tinguish it from boiled sowans, is ready. It is then poured into as 
many bickers as there are individuals to partake of it, and present- 
ly served to the whole, old and young. It would suit well the pen 
of a Burns, or the pencil of a Hogarth, to paint the scene which 
follows. The ambrosial food is despatched in aspiring draughts by 
the family, who soon give evident proofs of the enlivening effects of © 
the Lagan-le-vrich. As soon as each despatches his bicker, he jumps 
out of bed—the elder branches to examine the ominous signs of the 
day,* and the younger to enter on itsamusements. Flocking to the 
swing, a favourite amusement on this occasion, the youngest of the 
family get the first “ shouder,” and the next oldest to him, in regu- 
lar succession. In order to add the more to the spirit of the exer- 
cise, itis a common practice with the person in the swing, and the 
person appointed to swing him, to enter into a very warm and hu- 
morous altercation. As the swinged person approaches the 
swinger, he exclaims, Ei mi tu chal, “I'll eat your kail.” To this 
the swinger replies, with a violent shove, Cha ni u mu chal, “ You 
shan’t eat. my kail.” These threats and repulses are sometimes 
carried to such a height, as to break down or capsize the threaten- 
er, which generally puts an end to the quarrel. 

As the day advances, these minor amusements are terminated at 
the report of the gun, or the rattle of the'ball clubs—the gun in- 
viting the marksman to the “ Kiavamuchd,” or prize shooting, and 
the latter to “ Zuchd-vouil,” or the ball combatants—both the prin- 


* ‘A black Christmas makes a fat kirkyard.’ A windy Christmas and a calm Candlemas 
are signs of a good year. 
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cipal sports of the day. Tired at length of the active amusements 
of the field, they exchange them for the substantial entertainments 
of the table. Groaning under the “ sonsy haggis,”* and many other 
savoury dainties, unseen for twelve months before, the relish com- 
municated to the company, by the appearance of the festive board, 
is more easily conceived than described. The dinner once despatch- 
ed, the flowing bow! succeeds, and the sparkling glass flies to and 
fro like a weaver’s shuttle. As it continues its rounds, the spirits 
of the company become the more jovial and happy. Animated by 
its cheering influence, even old decrepitude no longer feels his ha- 
bitual pains—the fire of youth is in his eye, as he details to the 
company the exploits which distinguished him in the days of auld 
langsyne; while the young, with hearts inflamed with “ love and 
glory,” long to mingle in the more lively scenes of mirth, to display 
their prowess and agility. Leaving the patriarchs to finish those 
professions of friendship for each other, in which they are so devout- 
ly engaged, the younger part of the company will shape their 
course to the ballroom, or the cardtable, as their individual incli- 
nations suggests ; and the remainder of the evening is spent with the 
greatest pleasure of which human nature is susceptible. 

The Highlander’s morning cheer on New Year’s day is far less 
palatable than that with which he is served so comfortably on 
Christmas. The first course, consisting of the Usque-Cashrichd, or 
water from the dead and living ford, by its sacred virtues, preserves 
the Highlander, until the next anniversary, from all those direful 
calamities proceeding from the agency of infernal spirits, witch- 
craft, evil eyes, and all varieties of diablerie; and the second 
course, consisting of the fumes of juniper, not only removes what- 
ever diseases may affect the human frame at the time, but it like- 
wise fortifies the constitution against their future attacks. ‘These 
courses of medicine are administered thus. Light and fire being 
kindled, and the necessary arrangements having been effected, the 
high priest of the ceremonies for the day proceeds with the hallow- 
ed water to the several beds in the house, and, by means of a large 
brush, sprinkles upon their occupants a profuse shower of the pre- 
cious preservative, which, notwithstanding its salutary properties, 
they sometimes receive with jarring ingratitude. 

The first course being thus served, the second is about to be ad- 
ministered—preliminary to which, it is necessary to stuff all the 
crevices and windows in the house, even to the keyhole. This done, 
piles of juniper are kindled into a conflagration in the different 
apartments in the house. Rising in fantastic curls, the fumes of the 
blazing juniper spread along the roof, and gradually condense 
themselves into an opaque cloud, filling the apartment with an 
odoriferous fumigation, altogether overpowering. Penetrating into 
the inmost recesses of the patients’ system, (for patients they may 
well be called,) it brings on an incessant shower of hiccupping, 
sneezing, wheezing, and coughing, highly demonstrative of its ex- 
pectorating qualities. But it not unfrequently happens, that young 


_. * The ‘savoury haggis,’ (from hag, to chop,) is a dish commonly made in a sheep’s maw, of 
its lungs, heart, and liver, mixed with suet, onions, salt, and pepper; or of oatmeal mixed with 
the latter, without any animal food. 
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and thoughtless urchins, not relishing such physic, and unmindful of 
the important benefits they reap from it, diversify the scene by 
cries of suffocation and the like, which never fail to call forth from 
the more reflecting part of the family, if able to speak, a very severe 
reproof. Well knowing, however, that the more intense the 
‘ smuchdan,’ the more propitious are its effects, the high priest, with 
dripping eyes and distorted mouth, continues his operations, regard- 
less of the feelings of his flock, until he considers the dose fully suffi- 
cient—upon which he opens the vent, and the other crevices, to 
admit the genial fluid, to recover the spirits of the exhausted pa- 
tients. He then proceeds to gratify the horses, cattle, and other 
bestial stock in the town, with the same entertainment in their 


turn. 

Meanwhile, the gudewife gets up, venting the most latent em- 
bryo of disease in a copious expectoration; and clapping her hand 
upon the bottle dhw, she administers a renovating cordial to the suf- 
ferers around her. The painful ordeal is therefore soon forgotten, 
and nothing is heard but the salutations of the season. All the 
family now get up, to wash their besmeared faces, and prepare 
themselves for the festivities of the day, and for receiving the visits 
of their neighbours. ‘These last soon arrive in bodies, venting upon 
the family broadsides of salutation peculiar to the day. Breakfast 
being served up, consisting of all the luxuries that can be procured, 
those of the neighbours not engaged are invited to partake of it; 
and the day is terminated with balls, drinking, card parties, and 
other sports too tedious to be mentioned. 


TABLE TALK. 


The Modern Apollyons.—During the past month, our Atlantic cities have been 
saluted with the invocations and warnings of zealots, reformers and abolitionists. 
Self-elected professors have lectured on every imaginable subject, save their own 
ignorance, avarice and effrontery; temperance societies have met and listened, 
with few exceptions, to most intemperate harangues and denunciations; and gangs 
of fanatic abulitionists have uttered the O’Connell howl of execration over the in- 
terdicted and outlawed Southern. Perhaps, we have never witnessed a period of 
more intense agitation than the present ; and it is required of every true Republican 
(who is neither a democrat nor an aristocrat) to utter, without fear, his opinions of 
the times—their men and their deeds. The waters are troubled now from above 
and from beneath, and all must descend unto their depths. We are the avowed and 
irreconcilable foes of all hypocrisy, fanaticism and social or sectarian arrogance 
and audacity; but, not the less, the friends and profound admirers of truth, religion 
and generous policy. Hence, we lament, that the noble cause of Temperance, in 
which every informed and thoughtful individual is interested, should become a 
weapon of extermination in the hands of demoralizing demagogues and ecclesiasti- 
cal politicians. We lament that its directors should arrogate to themselves and 
their disciples the possession of every virtue in the calendar, and denounce the bac- 
chanal as the very Possessed of Devils. This is neither christian piety nor even 
common justice. He who abstains from every liquor, whether distilled or ferment- 
ed, and proclaims in temple, forum and marketplace, that the wine cup is a stran- 
ger to his lips, may be, notwithstanding all this ostentation and pharisaism, a dan- 

erous and a guilty man. So he, who refuses not even a prolonged libation with a 

riend, may possess and manifest, on many a great occasion, the exalted and gene- 
rous thoughts and feelings of a patriot and a philosopher. The most enthusiastic 
advocate of total abstinence cannot contemn and loathe the drunkard more than we 
do; and we concur with him, that, as all alcoholic stimuli are unnecessary and per- 
nicious, the suppression of its traffic and the discontinuance of its usage would 
contribute immeasurably to the felicity of mankind. But we differ on the question, 
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by what means can this consummation be effected? Surely, not by menace, malison 
and proscription. Those, who are lost to all shame, are beyond the power of res- 
toration ; and all, who can be recalled to the dignity of manhood and the glory of 
unclouded mind, would shrink, incensed and humiliated, from the public denuncia- 
tions of the intemperate declaimer. No one sins unconsciously; and who can de- 
scribe the remorse and agony even of the inveterate drinker, when he reflects on 
his midnight debauch? Our holy religion is full of forbearing benevolence; and 
this, the sinless Redeemer of all repentant sinners tells us, is the chiefest glory of 
the immaculate Godhead. How illy, then, it becomes enthusiastic youths, crazed 
and corybantic over a new diploma, to wander around the country and utter fierce 
threatenings and maledictions against the venerable men who still desire to main- 
tain the character of hospitable hosts and generous entertainers. Shall the beard- 
less stripling, in his furious quest of profitable notoriety, invade the private house- 
hold and upbraid the father of threescore? or the mendicant missioner be heard 
with patience, when he grossly rebukes the educated, the elegant, and the self- 
disciplined Our Saviour won his disciples by the gentlest persuasions, though all 
the lightnings of the universe were at his command; but many of those, who call 
themselves his ministers, in these days, darken the path to heaven with the thick 
clouds of hell. Much may be accomplished by mild and private remonstrance and 
intercommunion ; but nothing, by wrath, terror and violence. All who can be res- 
cued from the destruction to which thousands are hurrying, have not lost the pas- 
sions and the sympathies of humanity. They are proud and sensitive, and to pub- 
lish their errors is to plunge them into the abyss of desperation. No society can be 
worthier of great honour than that which advocates universal temperance ; but its 
operations should be free from all evil ambition, all proscriptive usurpation, all sec- 
tarian fanaticism and sectional self-interest. Bad men, because they drink not, 
should never be permitted a mastery over their less politic fellows; nor should the 
community encourage the least appearance of a design to associate the cause of 
Temperance with the Civil Government. If true humanity, discretion and chris- 
tian love be the guides of those who would pilot the helmless barque through the 
maelstrom, the benighted and shattered wanderer may be moored in a pleasant 
haven beneath a blooming shore; but, if not, the billows of despair and agony will 
surge above Ais head, whom the wild fanatic drove upon the tumultuous ocean. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF LETTERS. 


Tue benefit awarded to this young patriotic society on the 18th ult., was such as 
we had every reason to anticipate. e know our countrymen; we know their 
colonial spirit of deference, dependence, admiration and awe of England; and their 
apathy or derision of all that comes unsanctioned by transatlantic authority. 

hough the benefit was, in no respect, a failure, yet many reasons conspired to 
restrict its profits. Had it been given to enrich a bankrupt foreigner or a prodigal 
debauchee, who hourly calumniate and abuse the nation that commiserates and 
retrieves their squandered fortunes, the inclement night would not have withheld 
the opulent and the fashionable from the theatre. Had no miserable jealousy ac- 
tuated some wretched litterateurs, who were indefatigable in their malignant mis- 
representations, the benevolent objects of the society would have attracted many to 
the play, who were prejudiced by interested slander. Had the entire business of 
the benefit been less hurried on by unwise enthusiasm, the result would have been 
happier. Had not the annoying indisposition of Mr Adams (Brutus) and the seri- 
ous illness of Mr Murdoch (Titus) intervened, the audience, cold and unsympa- 
thetic as it was, would have appreciated and applauded the admirable conception, 
and, in many parts, the refined and 301g vps personation of the Roman patriot. If 
Mr Adams did not entirely accomplish his own desires, he fulfilled the expectations 
of his friends by a chaste and judicious representation. The malignity, which as- 
sailed him here and in his own city, had its birth in personal revenge and wanton- 
ness and cannot wound his feelings or his fame. 

The most courteous liberality distinguished Messrs Maywood, Rowbotham, Pratt 
and Duffy. The Sir Archy of the former and the Sir Callaghan of Master Burke 
were rer a ig in personation. Miss Riddle, by the ready and generous permis- 
sion of Mr Duffy, enacted Tarquinia, with a self-possession and ability, which not 
even the illness of her Titus could disconcert. We subjoin the patriotic and well 
written address, which communicates the objects of the association, and the poetic 
address which was to have been spoken by Mr Murdoch. 


The committee appointed to prepare an address to the public, setting forth the 
a and objects of the American Institute of Letters, respectfully beg leave to 
state ;— ' 

That they have long viewed with sincere regret the unqualified vassalage of 
pune opinion to European taste in matters of literature, a circumstance which 

as really led to the depreciation of American genius and American talent: 


That as the offspring of a nation celebrated for its love of letters and its liberal 
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patronage of the Arts and Sciences, we have, as a Nation, with a more than filial 
devotion, read, admired, and approved the thousands and tens of thousands of 
volumes which have emanated Hons Europe, as if every foreign production were 
necessarily the sublime achievement of genius or the maximum of human wisdom: 
and while they cannot but sincerely admire and approve, as individuals, the cosmo- 
politan spirit of liberality which should ever distinguish “the Republic of Letters,” 
they cannot but deeply regret, that in throwing off our political allegiance, we did 
not, at the same time, throw off that unlimited and antirepublican obedience to 
josiae dictation in all affairs of Literature which has so long and so generally pre- 
vailed. 

That they are entirely satisfied, from a mature and careful consideration of the 
subject, that although abundant evidence has been peeonee furnished of the power 
of American genius and talent, its achievements, nevertheless, have been neither so 
brilliant nor so lofty, as they might or would have been, had not a blind subservience 
to a foreign standard of taste banefully operated to prevent the proper degree of 
encouragement being extended to our native writers. 

That deeply impressed with a conviction of this important truth, the members of 
the Institute resolved to form a National Society of Letters, believing that a recip- 
rocal interchange of feelings and opinions among the members of the Literary Pro- 
fession, widely scattered throughout the vast extent of our territory, would be pro- 
ductive of the most salutary results; not only in breaking the chains which have 
so long held in subjection the genius and talent of the country, but in giving such 
an impulse to both as would place us in proud and lofty competition with the most 
celebrated achievements of European intellect. That, well aware nothing so much 
tends to promote and extend intellectual exertion as a proper and adequate reward, 
they believe that all which is necessary to place the literary honour of the nation 
on the sublime pinnacle for which she was evidently intended, as if the grandeur 
of her physical proportions were the prophetic emblem of her future gigantic intel- 
lectual grandeur, is to dissolve the slavery of opinion, which cherishes as superior 
all which is foreign, and regards as inferior, all which is the production of native 
genius. ; 

That many writers of our country, whom nature has largely gifted with intellec- 
tual endowments of the highest order, have been permitted to pine unnoticed and 
unhonoured, in obscurity, who, if their works had been properly appreciated, would 
have continued in the field of literary toil, from which they were compelled to 
recede by poverty and neglect; and who, with a proper appreciation of their 
claims, would have furnished such accessions to the literature of the country, as 
would have contributed largely to their own fame and their nation’s honour. That 
they regard with feelings of pain and mortification, the discouraging fact, that while 
the manual arts are patronized with so liberal a hand, so small a share of encour- 
agement should have been extended to native writers, in consequence of subservi- 
ence to foreign taste: and while two or three instances of exception do but prove 
the truth of the general rule, it is certain, that in these few instances, the nation 
neither admired nor encouraged until called on to do so by the reechoing voice of 
praise, emanating from foreign reviewers and mercenary journalists; thus attesting 
the deeply humiliating fact, that we have no such thing among us as a National 
Literature, and that to transatlantic critics we look for our taste, and to foreign 
writers for our reading matter. ; 

That as Americans, jealous of their national honour, as freemen proud of their 
national honour, as natives proud of their birthplace, and as citizens revering the 
republican institutions of their country, animated with the, most sincere desire to 
behold the day arrive, when our own writers shall be properly appreciated and ade- 
quately rewarded, they have associated to accelerate the impulse which has already 
been commeneed, assured that the time is past, when it was tauntingly said, “ who 
reads an American book ?” : 

That while they are not unconscious that genius is from its very nature an isola- 
tion, moving in the orbit of its own abstraction, and cannot from causes uncontrol- 
lable by human agency, move embodied; they cannot cease to recollect, that its 
possessors, by reason of the constant effort of the mind, and the intensity of feeling 
involved in the prosecution of literary labours, are subject to many and various in- 
firmities, from which the man of active physical labour is exempt—and also that 
the pursuits of literature, from the most satisfactory evidences, tend greatly to 
abridge the usual period of mortal existence. : 

That from this consideration of the case, it has to them appeared desirable, that 
a fund should be created to cheer the declining days of those who have worn themselves 
out in toiling at the desk, to advance the interests of the great human family—as well 
as to relieve the widows and children of such as may not ove achieved a competency mm 
the pursuit of letters. ae 

That, relying on the wellknown liberal and patriotic spirit of our fellow citizens, 
and believing our cause is emphatically the cause of the nation, both immediately 
and remotely interested in our anxious endeavours, we look with confidence to the 
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smiles of its approbation in our efforts to establish a national and independent litera- 
ture, and to elevate the literary genius of our countrymen. ¥ 

They believe that such a change has been commenced, which, to insure success 
to the cause, only requires to be prosecuted: that the day is not far distant when the 
genius of America, like her own national emblem, the eagle, will soar triumphant- 
ly through the fairy fields of imagination, bask in the sunshine ofits own beautiful 
elysium, and dwell in the peace, the beauty, and the light of its own enduring 
creations. 


THE ADDRESS. 
BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 


Are we the Free? in heart, mind, action free ?— 
What cries the Voice that echoes o’er the sea ? 

‘ Ye hurled your chains at coronet and crown, 

In Letters still your vassal doom to own ; 

Still Albion’s Genius overawes the mind, 

That gropes and grovels, impotent and blind? __ 
Why to the Power, that mocked Earth’s holiest Right, 
And marched in blood through Revolution’s night— 
Why to the Power, that, baffled in its aim, 
Blasphemes the land it never can defame— 

Should we, Time’s only Free Men, prostrate fall, 
And own old tyrants still the lords of all? 


Won we a hemisphere to fear an isle ? 
Dared hate, wrath, death, to sink before a smile ? 
Brake we the scepire and the crook to yield, 

Serfs of the vanquished, e’en on triumph’s field ? 
Must all the glories of our spirits die, 

Because their radiance lights the Western sky ? 
Must wo, want, scorn attend Columbia’s son, 

And foreign Genius win what he hath never won ? 


For threescore years the startled world hath heard 
The Chart of Freedom and its heart hath stirr’d. 
The mighty thoughts, our fathers breathed aloud, 
When vengeance hurtled in the tempest cloud, 
O’er every clime like oracles have spread, 

And thrilled the nations in their bondage dead. 
And shall their spirits unto us impart 

No might of ad, no eloquence of heart ? 

Shall InperenDEnce be a slandered name 

That wakes no pride or hope of human fame ? 


Foréfend, Eternal Justice!—We have bent, 
Bondmen, beneath our glorious firmament, 

And seen suns circle round the throne of God, 

Yet worn the helot’s garb, and loved the rod! 
O’erawed by captain, amazon, and deacon, 

On Albion’s cliffs hath burned the Freeman’s beacon! 
The Angli angle in the Pilgrims’ streams, 

And clutch from slaves the gold that ‘neath them gleams. 
So long have we the Dagon Fiend adored, 

We love the lees and offals of his board ; 

And, mocking apes, crouch rather round his shrine 
Than stand, proud spirits, clothed in light divine. 
Depart, thou servile spirit—oh, depart, 

And let Heaven’s sunlight sink upon the heart! 
Vanish the hour of vassalage and shame! 

Rise, Genius of my Country! rise to Fame! 


Periodical Subscribers.—W ould you know human nature? Solicit subscriptions 
to a work neither sectional nor sectarian, neither forensic nor polemic, neither fa- 
natic nor infidel—but American and independent. Would you comprehend the 
intricate and infinite diversities of human character? Get subscribers. In this 
occupation the antipodes unite—the nadir and the zenith approximate. The well 
dressed clown enacts his proper character, and the gentleman is known by the first 
tone of his voice. ‘“ My house is overrun with stuff and trash,” cries the monied 
boor, with literal truth, though he means not thus; for no stuff is viler than the 
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heart of ignorance and avarice, and no trash can be more contemptible than that 
which his philoprogenitiveness inflicts upon the world. “ We need impartial and 
independent works,” says the gentleman, “and if my name can ought avail, it is 
freely given.”—‘“‘ O my!” whines the tittering belle, “this ‘Il never, never suit me, 
I loves the Lady’s Book and the Saturday Evening Post, they are so full of fustian 
mawkishness and monstrosities!”—“ The female mind,” says the dignified an 
educated lady, “‘has been long enough insulted by sickening sentimentalities and 
disgusting horrors. I wish not my daughters to fall in love with hedgeborn ban- 
dits, nor sigh like a vulcan’s bellows over erotics and bedlam romance.”—* Don’t 
want it,” mumbles ledger, without lifting his eyes. ‘“ Subscribe? certainly,” says 
the merchant, returning the book with the payment inclosed. “I wish you infinite 
success.”—‘ No!” mutters hodge. ‘‘ Wont have it,” cries clod. The purse is a 
galvanic battery: touch it and the whole system is electrified. ‘“ My charities are 
very great already,” says the hypocritical, ostentatious almsgiver, as if the patron- 
age of national literature was an eleemosynary oblation.—“ I’ll give youa dollar, if 
it ’illdo you any good,” replies the unfeeling barbarian —‘“ What imperdence, to 
call on me!” simpers the tawdry daughter of a tanner—and so the world goes on. 
All who solicit public support to that which panders to no evil passion, and truckles 
to no dictation, must expect to encounter many humiliating scenes and exasperat- 
ing incidents. Such, however, has not often been the fate of those allied to us in 
the maintenance of this work. An unlettered Newark or a barbarian Zanes- 
ville will sometimes occur; but the sad ignorance of the one and the inhospitable 
and inhuman vandalism of the other are more than counterbalanced by the en- 
lightened liberality of a Boston and a Nashville, Whether at home or abroad, 
and whatever be their prejudices and imputed provincialisms, the Novanglians are 
the devoted friends of humanizing and ennobling literature. They may merge 
their pilgrim partialities in fountains far remote; they may disown the austerities 
and bigotries of their hereditary creed; they may renounce their old political at- 
tachments and adopt new codes; but their love of letters and their admiration of 
knowledge they never forget. The Great West—the impregnable fortress of our 
confederacy—was originaliy colonized by daring, devoted and high souled emi- 
grants from the eastern and middle states; and nobly have the powerful republics 
of Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky and Louisiana exemplified the independent intelli- 
gence and chivalric principles which they inherited from their ancestors. 

While we gratefully acknowledge the great—very great patronage which has 
been extended to this work by all the cities of the magnificent West, we cannot re- 
frain from the particular expression of our thanks to the Rev Dr Lindsey for his 
exceeding kindness to a widowed mother in a stranger land. 


Our celebrated friend, John Howard Payne, has commenced what may be term- 
ed a pilgrimage of patronage. After the toils, honours and fame of twenty years, 
he has returned to his native land to solicit employment—to beg for that literary oc- 
cupation which should have awaited his acceptance. But, n’ importe, Sir Drama- 
tist; we are the dauntless pioneers of cisatlantic literature, and with pickaxe and 
battleaxe will we work our way through wilderness and over mountain. Mr Payne 
has opened his campaign in New England; thence he will visit the Canadas, pass 
through the Western States, where, we trust, he may meet with the same success 
which has lately attended us, and, having tested the literary patronage of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, will close his long and laborious journey in the 
Carolinas and Georgia. Who can deny him aid and encouragement in such a 
work as his Jam Jehan Nima (nomine mutato) is destined to be ? 


Naval Institute at Brooklyn.—An Association is formed at the Navy Yard in 
Brooklyn, called the Naval Lyceum. A public spirited individual has interested 
himself in procuring a Library for this Association, Four hundred volumes, being 
all that remain out of 2,000 volumes which constituted the Library of the Franklin 
74, now in ordinary, form the nucleus of the intended collection, and the gentleman, 
above referred to, is daily adding to the number, by a to our liberal citi- 
zens. Among other donations we have seen a splendid volume, entitled, “ Naval 
Achievements of Great Britain from 1793 to 1817,” embellished with fortyeight 
elegant engravings, which has been presented to the Lyceum by Charles A. Davis, 
Esq., of the firm of Davis and Brooks. It cost, we understand, £33 or £24 in London. 
Also, “‘ Views of British Castles,” with 30 or 40 engravings. A large folio, entitled 
“ History of the World,” by Sir Walter Raleigh, has been presented by Daniel 
Appleton, Esq., and many other contributions have been received from distin- 
guished individuals. We trust that many others of our benevolent citizens will be 
disposed to encourage an enterprise so intimately connected with the intelligence 
and respectability of the Navy, to which already the nation is indebted for no 
small share of its glory. 
President—Commodore Charles G. Ridgely. 
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First Vice President—Captain M. C. Perry; 2d do. Lieut. Col. John M. Gamble; 
3d do. Tunis Craven, Esq.; 4th do. Lieut. Wm. L. Hudson. 

Corresponding Secretaries—Lieut. Henry Pinkney, Dr John Haslett, 

Recording Secretaries—Henry J. Willet, Esq., A. B. Ellison, Esq. 

Treaswrer—George W. Lee, Esq. 

Librarian—Dr Thomas L. Smith. 

Assistant Librarian—Mr John Bellingham. 

Draftsman—Mx Samuel M. Pook. 

Executive Committee—Captain M. P. Mix, Captain'Wm. Dulaney, Lieut. Jno. 
8. Nicholas, Lieut. Wm. L. Hudson, Lieut. Wm. Ogden. 

Nominating Committee—Captain 8, H. Stringham, Captain Wm. Dulany, 
Lieut. Jno. S. Nicholas, Samuel Hart, Esq., Mr Jno. Robinson. 

Library Committee—Captain Benj. Cooper, Dr John Haslett, C. O. Handy, Esq. 
Lieut. A. A. Nicholson, Dr D. 8. Edwards. 

Finance Committee—James M. Halsey, Esq. C.O. Handy, Esq. Dr Thomas L. 
Smith. 

Curators—Captain M. C. Perry, Lieut. James Glynn, Dr Wm. Swift, Dr Thomas 
L. Smith, Dr D. S. Edwards. 


Mr Maywood, who is exceedingly clever both as a histrion and an author, has 
dramatized the unrivalled story of 'Tam O’Shanter—which he terms an interlude 
—and will produce it at his popular and well patronized house in Chesnut Street, 
on an early occasion. 


The Fatal Folly of Youth has received another illustration from the subsequent 
catastrophe, related by a New York Journal: 

“Between Fifth and Sixth streets, and the First Avenue and Avenue A. where 
the embankments are high, and the valley filled with water, raised higher than 
common by the late heavy rain, there is a pond of about four hundred by two hun- 
dred feet, which was frozen over to the thickness of one and ahalf inches. On 
this pond there were sixty or seventy boys skating, and we give the version of a 
little lad, who was present, of the heartrending accident which occurred. He 
returned home make excited, and said, ‘‘ Oh mother, I have witnessed the most 
painful sight that I ever saw in my life.” He stated, that he had gone to this pond, 
and observed that in passing over it by the boys, the ice waved in such’a manner as 
to induce him not to join in their sports. He prudently took off his skates to return 
home. Whilst on the bank, he observed six boys standing together, about thirty 
feet from shore, resting and conversing together. While thus engaged, a co- 
loured boy came so swiftly towards them as not to be able to stop himself, but ran 
against them, and they were all precipitated into fifteen feet of water. 

The ice was so frail that almost certain destruction threatened any one who 
attempted to rescue them, and one only was saved by means of a board stripped 
from a neighbouring fence. The others sank, and when a small boat was brought 
from the Dry Dock, all was over with them; they had perished. Five were taken 
out of the water soon afterwards, and another next morning, two of them brothers, 
being clasped in each other’s arms. 

The names of the lads drowned were Theodore and Jacob, aged 15 and 13, sons 
of Walter Derbrow, residing at 200 Allen street; William, only son of William 
Harsell, aged 17,12 Wooster street; Augustus, son of the late Caleb Valentine, aged 
16: Walter Payne, only son of the widow of William Payne, of 499 Broome street, 
and William Peterson, the coloured boy named above, son of John Peterson, gar- 
dener, of 109 Mercer street. 

The lad saved is William A. Tallmadge, aged 13, son of Frederick A. 
Tallmadge, Esq. Counsellor at Law. Mr T. informs us that that the rescue 
of his son was through the intrepidity of a respectable coloured man, named 
Jefferson Austin, who hastened to the spot, and at the hazard of his own life, 
seized him when in the act of the fast sinking. He had been under. the 
ice twice, and had a himself up for lost. Mr Austin took him to his own resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood, stripped, rubbed, and laid him in a blanket near a 
comfortable stove. His body was nearly filled with water, and it is owing to the 
humane exertions and attentions of Mr Austin, that the lad was restored, and 
returned to his father.” 


In the Duke of Alva’s council of twelve judges was one Hestels, a Fleming, who 
slept always at the trials of criminals, and when they waked him to deliver his 
opinion, he rubbed his eyes and cried, between sleeping and waking, ad patibulwm! 
ad patibulum! to the gallows with them! and by the way, this besotted miscreant 
himself was condemned unto the gallows without a hearing. 


__ In the old colonial times of our political vassalage, loopholes served for windows 
in the churches and men worshipped God armed against the foe. Then the hum 
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of the spinningwheel mingled with the murmur of the brook and the spirit voices 
of the summer wind. Then the judges came in squadrons of canoes to church at 
Korsholm Fort. Then the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Robert R. Livingstone, 
held his office in the humble building now occupied by the venerable Duponceau. 
And up those narrow, dingy stairs, ascended the Count Rochambeau, La Fayette 
the Duke de Lauzun, Prince Guemenee, Washington, Madison, Hamilton an 
Mifflin;—and here the haughty British General Clark and Major Hanger, after- 
wards the favourite of George IV.. did homage to the republiean functionaries, who 
fed on whortleberries and milk. Then the beautiful Baptisterion, with its enchant- 
ing groves and stone of witness, was the resort of religion, love and genius—now 
the coal wharves of Spruce street cover it as the ashes of oblivion enshroud the 
forms of our ancestors! 


Never to a human being—never even to myself was I able to utter my wild pas- 
sionate love. Every other feeling and affection, in romantic intensity of delight, 
sinks before it. It was an oasis—an isle of the blest if the desert of my existence— 
the very fairyland of bliss—the ultima thule of hope! And now what thinks she 
of me? as of a stranger—perhaps a hated one! The great billows of event have 
rolled between us—the vast gulf of hopelessness has sundered us forever—and, in 
time, there can nevermore be any communion between our blighted hearts! 


Literary Persons —Bulwer and Captain Stanhope are in Paris; Wordsworth and 
Southey in Westmoreland; Lord Normanby (Earl Mulgrave) in Jamaica; Mrs 
Norton in Broadstairs ; Mrs Hemans in Wales; Miss Mitford in Reading; Wilson 
Croker in Geneva; Telesforo de Trueba in the Isle of Wight; Professor Wilson in 
Edinburgh ; Coleridge and Lamb in Highgate; Lady Morgan and Dr Bowring in 
Brussels; Miss Edgeworth somewhere (Edgeworthstown) in Ireland; Captain 
Marryat, Captain Chamier and Lord F. L. Gower in Paris; Dunlop in Canada;_ 
ae Bowles in Ryde; Miss Roberts in Calcutta; Haynes Bayley and Banim in 

oulogne. 


SONNET, 


ON A YOUTH WHO DIED OF EXCESSIVE EATING OF FRUITPIE. 


Currants have check’d the current of my blood, 

And berries brought me to be buried here ; 
Pears have par’d off my body’s hardihood, 

And plums and plumbers spare not one so spare. 
Fain would I feign my fall; so fair a fare 

Lessens not fate, yet ’tis a lesson good; 

Gilt will not long hide guilt; such thin wash’d ware 
Wears quickly, and its rude touch soon is rued. 
Grave on my grave some sentence grave and terse, 

That lies not as it lies upon my clay, 
But in a gentle strain of unstrained verse, 
Prays all to pity a poor patty’s prey; 
Rehearses I was fruit-ful to my hearse, 
Tells that my days are told, and soon I’m tolled away. 


The Nun.—Ann Teresa Matthews, foundress of the Carmelite convent of Mary- 
land, died in her religious house, on the nineteenth of November, aged eightyone. 
During the war of the Revolution she went to Europe and became a member of the 
Holy Order of Teresa; but she returned to America in 1790, and continued to honour 
her benevolent profession in her own convent, until her death. 


Cathedrals—The cathedrals of England are known to be the pride of the inhabi- 
tants of the towns in which they are situated, but if men inquire when these extra- 
ordinary specimens of architectural skill, rivalling in their execution, and surpass- 
ing in sublimity, the proudest structures of Athens and Rome, were erected, what 
would be their astonishment, had they not previously ascertained the fact, on being 
told in reply, that “they were built during the dark ages!” When but few even of 
the clergy could read, and scarcely any of them could write their own names ; when 
nobles lay upon straw, and thought a fresh supply of it clean in their chamber once 
a week, a great luxury ; when monarchs aonntit travelled on horseback, and, when 
they met, wrestled with each other, for the amusement of their courtiers: then it 
was those architects whose names have not reached us, and whose manners and 
course of instruction are poerely conjectured, raised buildings almost to the clouds, 
with stones, most of which they might have carried under theirarms. Rude men, 
untaught by science, ap lied the principles of arcuation, of thrust, and of pressure, 
to an extent that wou q have made Wren and Jones tremble,—men ignorant of 
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metaphysical theories, so blended forms and magnitude, light and shade, as to pro- 
duce an appearance of real sublimity,—men, who lived in the grossest superstition, 
erected temples for the worship of God, which seem as if intended to rival in dura- 
bility the earth on which they stand ; and which, after the lapse of several ages, are 
still unequalled, not only in point of magnificence of structure, but in their tendency 
to dilate the mind, and to leave upon the soul the most deep and solemn impression. 


Purse Pride.—If ever Mammon reigned in a country, it isin England. Every 
thing is measured by money, and the idea of consideration, not derived from money, 
or the means of making it, is unintelligible. Ina provincial town, he who keeps a 
coach will not associate with the person who can afford to keep only his gig; the 
latter looks down on the individual who only keeps a riding horse; and the person 
who can keep neither coach, gig, nor horse, must not aspire to associate with any 
of them. All the virtues, and all the amiable qualities that ever centred in one in- 
dividual, would fail to ensure respect in England to straitened circumstances. The 
moment the black coat becomes rusty, or any other of the wellknown symptoms 
becomes apparent, friends are seized with blindness in the streets, and the unfortu- 
nate is cut—this is aword which could be translated into no European language. 


Character of good Ale by Doctor Pigott—Good ale, taken in moderation, con- 
tributes to support the body under the exertions of labour ;  perngen a healthy di- 
gestion, a vigorous circulation, and a proper secretion in all the various, minute 
and wonderful channels of the human body; makes the mind cheerful and con- 
tented, sleep refreshing and work agreeable.” 


The English roads and carriages, of all kinds, are very superior to our own. The 
public ways are admirably smooth and safe, though somewhat monotonous; and 
the various vehicles about London are greatly preferable to anything of the kind 
to be found in the United States. Though my absence was very short, yet I had 
half forgotten what our coaches actually were; or rather, the enjoyment of the 
English stages had annihilated the little respect I ever entertained for the Ameri- 
can. They excel ours in speed, in ease, in safety ; they carry much heavier bur- 
dens, and yet are less liable to accidents. Where I have been able to discover any 
thing praiseworthy among the English, I have not been slack inrendering them my 
humble tribute of applause. If the English Parliament would drain the great wes- 
tern marshes, and convert them into fruitful manors, I would erase all I have writ- 
ten on its execrable government. Even as it is, I freely grant that the tunnel under 
the Thames, Westminster and Waterloo bridges, the macadamized roads, the Lon- 
don Docks, the public carriages and some other great public works can be equalled, 
in beauty and usefulness, by nothing of the kind among any other people. For 
— and canals, it is in vain for any nation to think of rivalling the United 

tates. 


London Living.—That must have been an invaluable book which taught Dr 
Johnson to live cheaply in London ; Gifford should be appointed burrower general 
after all old tomes of that sort; and he might annotate them, to show his learning 
and acrimony, as much as he pleased, provided he presented the world with an 
edition ere doomsday. He might be much better employed in illustrating such 

ractical works, than in ranting and fuming about Coxeter and Mr M. Malone. 
erily, I wonder where that same excellent, nonpareil old book hath burrowed ? 
Dr Johnson was much too good a philanthropist to ordain it an heirloom in his 
family. By its wonderful precepts, it appears, he lived very economically in the 
dear metropolis; but how, it surpasseth my comprehension. I never heard of any 
other person who could boast as much. But, to leave the doctor and his magical 
little book, London is the dearest place to breathe in Iever saw. There are per- 
sons in America who say that one can live unexpensively, if one thinks proper; 
which is so far from being true, that one cannot ive at all without, at least, four 
times the me gem of subsistence in America. In the first place, no furnished rooms, 
(where board is never to be procured) fit for a gentleman to sit in, can be obtained 
at less than wr Pad shillings sterling per week. Next, provisions are exorbi- 
tantly high; beef is twentyfive cents a pound, and all other meats in proportion ; a 
decent fish, value fifty cents, is one guinea; a small sized loaf is twelve cents ; wine, 
common, one dollar ; best, four dollars a bottle; even their usual beverage, porter, 
is two York shillings a quart; and everything else on the same scale. One dollar 
lasts longer in the United States than one pound does in England. Clothing is, 
however, a somewhat redeeming article ; a fine suit of the best broadcloth can be 
procured for twenty dollars. It would cost fifty, at least, in America. But this ex- 
pense is not all. Your provisions are always sent by the sellers; they are, of course, 
delivered to the woman of the house; and itis asingularly fortunate circumstance 
if one half of what was purchased ever reaches you. The women, who let fur- 
nished lodgings, support themselves on the plunder of those who occupy their apart- 
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ments. You may remonstrate, but it avails not; you may remove, but that avails 
not; they are all alike. You may prosecute, but that avails least of all, for the 
Bow street officers are leagued with them, and also with the hackney coachmen, 
and it is impossible to convict them. Besides all this, the servant of the lodging 
house expects at least two shillings sterling, every week, as a douceur for her rude- 
ness ;* and, after all her plundering, the woman, her mistress, expects half a bottle 
of wine, every day, to keep her in temper. So money goes, hither and thither; no 
rest, no cessation of profusion. But dargess is the watchword, and scatter the motto. 
Ido not wonder that the late Dr R— of New York expended $13,000 during two 
years in Europe; I rather think that he was singularly prudent. Everything has 
its fees—its perquisites—its sinecures. A system of imposition pervades the whole 
of this part of society; beggars all, or thieves, or both together. There is no faith 
in them, wanting money; they can be Aired todo anything. Refuse them a shil- 
ling for deigning to look at them, and they will insult till Billingsgate is outbil- 
lingsgated; give it, and the meanest of slaves would not stoop and cringe solow. 


Ages of Sovereigns in Ewrope.—The following list shows the age of all the 
Sovereigns of Europe:—Charles John, King of Sweden, 69 years; William IV. 
King of England, 69 years; Pope Gregory IV. 63; Francis I. Emperor of Austria, 
66; Frederick IV. King of Denmark, 65; Frederick William, King of Prussia, 
63; William, King of Holland, 61; Louis Philip, King of the French, 60; Wil- 
liam, King of Wirtemberg, 52; Mahmoud II. Emperor of Turkey, 48; Louis, 
King of Bavaria, 47; Leopold I. King of the Belgians, 42; Nicholas, Emperor of 
Russia, 37; Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 35; Ferdinand II. King of Sicily, 
23; Maria II. Queen of Portugal, 14; Maria Isabella Louisa, Queen of Spain, 3 
years, 


The United States Review.—Mr Adam Waldie, proprietor of a circulating 
Library of reprints, commenced the reap on the first of January, of a quar- 
terly review under the above title, which is intended to combine the philosophy of 

olitics with the literature of the time. Professor Vethake, late of the New York 

niversity, is designated as the editor. If literary periodicals germinate, during 
the next year, with the same rapidity which has signalized the last, our national 
motto, e pluribus unum, will receive a new interpretation—for they must amalga- 
mate or perish. 


College Periodicals—Almost every college in the union has given birth to its 
magazine. From Union College, we have the Parthenon, well printed, edited 
and filled with articles of considerable force, though often too ambitious in their 
subjects—F'rom Hartford College comes the Hermethenean; from Wiiliams’, the 
Collegian’s Magazine, which promises to be highly spirited. The Literary Journal, 
edited by an ornament of our alma mater, may be considered the organ of Brown 
University; and Yale and Middlebury colleges, too, have their literary works. 
May intellect, honour and patronage wait upon them all! 


Mrs Hannah Moore realized, during her long life, nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars from her writings; yet the same number of dimes, earned by a 
literarylabourer in America, would be called donations and the fruits of public 
charity! Genius in England is adorable and divine and should wanton in juxuries; 
Genius in the United States is imposture, a bore and a humbug, and should grovel 
in penury and perish in despair! The most tawdry, profane and licentious exhibi- 
tions of European libertinism and mediocrity are stereotyped by millions and sold 
by cargoes over the whole republic, while such works as Sparks’ Life of Governeur 
Morris, and Dekay’s Sketches of Turkey sleep, unsold and unappreciated, among 
the lumber of the booksellers’ shelves! 

Matthew L. Davis, Esq. of New York, is preparing for publication the memoirs 
‘of the celebrated Col. Aaron Burr, under the revision of the venerable subject. 
The book, we doubt not, will be of intense interest to the politician and the states- 
man—two characters very remotely connected. 


When words are adopted into the English from foreign languages, how neces- 
sary it is that they should be used with propriety! What thinks the intelligent 


* With all their faults, however, both mercenary and otherwise, the English ser- 
vants are preferable to our own. ‘To counterbalance, in some degree, the thousand 
evils of English government, the long established law of custom justly prohibits a 
domestic the privileges and authorities which belong to higher grades of society. 
With us, however, everything is equalized; and the American citizen, who deigns 
not to be his own servant, is doomed to endure the matchless insolence of Irish swillers 
and negro abolitionists. 
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reader of the title, lately employed, “ The First Steamboat on the La Plata”—that 
is, the the Plate river? Many, who should know better, talk of the Alkoran, that 
is, the the Koran, and the Al Gezira, the the peninsula, and the ’a meaau, the the 
many. When we naturalize strong foreign phrases or sentences, let us use them 
with some show of propriety and common sense. 


EPIGRAM. 


There was a Time, 

ll prove in rhyme, ; 

When killing was a serious crime; 

But Cobtha now has grown sublime, 

And if the hobbling phrases chime, 

He ’Il wrench ag? buttons off to win 

Applause of folly, fraud and sin. 

For Cobtha now hath venial made 

The literary burglar’s trade, 

And so it rhymeth, grade per grade, 

It matters not whence came the sense 

That glimmers through his impotence. 

He dedicates to desecrate 

The Statesman of the West, 

And dooms the world to bear a fate 

To which Abaddon’s is a jest. 

Is ’t not enough that Earth and Time must bear 
The Dwarf? his plague muse taints the vital air! 


, MEDITATIONS. 
The perplexities, vexations, and troubles of life are countless, deadening, and 
endless. Business—law and its terriers oppress, annoy, and weary the exalted 
mind, without affording one glimpse of pleasure. O, Croesus! ’would that I had 
but the dust of thy treasury! would that I ever could be free from the everlasting 
plagues of ordinary life! But alas! there is no hope of that or other good! Like 
the rock of the ocean, we are worn away by the everlasting collisions of billows, 
lashing and roaring by day and by ee and though they cannot overwhelm us, 
they can render existence a burden and an agony. 


The time draws near when the question will be decided whether I am ever to 
rosper in this world or hereafter to be a beggar. O Thou Divine Power! who 
owest all the struggles, trials, and changes of my lot, assist and bless my exer- 
tions to live honestly and uprightly in the world! defend me from my many adver- 
saries and grant that I may dwell in peace! Yet, whatever be the result, enable 
me to bear the calamity with a spirit chastened and unsubdued and a heart too con- 
scious of its rectitude to droop or repine. 


How capricious is the Muse! Sometimes, fickle yet fascinating goddess! she 
deserts us for weeks together and we feel none of that divine afflatus which she is 
wont to infuse into the soul; the days come and go without rest and almost without 
hope; and the nights—once joyful seasons—are hateful to the overworn and apa- 
thetic heart. Yet leave me not, gentle Muse! in the midst of adversaries and 
powelty ; be ever with me in the midst of my cares, solicitudes, and woes; and ren- 

er the hours, that are yet reserved, more pleasant than the hours that have past! 


How well the morning stillness of the country sometimes suits the melancholy 
heart! The torrent of passion sinks to rest; the spirit soars intoa realm of beauty ; 
and the world, with its Atlantean burden of cares and sorrows, retires from the 


peasy! eye. While we feel how vain and illusive are all the dreams of happiness 
and fame, we delight to blend our thoughts with the sigh of the forest leaves and 
the music of the purling brook; and we start from our deep communion with nature ° 
wiser, happier, and purer than in the ardour of our false ambition. 


Maroncelli, the friend of Silvio Pellico, who endured the uttermost tyranny of 
the Austrian fiend in the dungeons of Spielburg, has come to this country with let- 
ters from Lafayette. He is leader of the okies at the opera in New York, 
being obliged to support himself by his talent for music, which was his favourite 
amusement in happier days! 


A Life of Elliot.—A Cohasset gentleman, who lives on the very ground where 
the venerable Apostle of the Indians founded his first church for the red men, has 
been for some time collecting materials for a complete life of this distinguished 
philanthropist. 
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Mr Nathaniel Ames, known as the author of a “ Mariner’s Sketches,” and “ Nau- 
tical Reminiscenses,” is about publishing a work, entitled “ Forecastle Yarns.” 


If in these days of selfish donations, vainglorious ag ted a prodi- 
ality, and ostentatious parsimony, the highest seraph, that hymns the Eternal, 
: p Pred in the shape of humanity, and craved men’s hospitality, we fear that he 
would not find, as did Jove, one to entertain him in his need; but, like the Saviour 
of the world, be mocked by the profane and sacrificed by the sanctimonious. 


In what but educated elegance—soft and gentle description—consists the exag- 
gerated merit of the popular sentimentalists ? Theirs is the autumn sunset of feeling 
—the mild, vanishing twilight of a dreamy mind that throws over all things the re- 

ose, the silence, the breathing odours, the vesper airs, the music of the eve. But 
‘oak not for magnificence in anything that emanates from them. The subtle ener- 
gies—the searching powers—the all commanding attributes of a great intellect, that 
anatomizes the heart of man and hath its home in the universe of God alone—be- 


long not to them. 


_ Wives.—Cato gave his wife Martia to Hortensius. Antiochus married Straton- 
ice, his motherinlaw. Socrates lent his wife Xantippe to Alcibiades—no great fa- 
vour, if the lady’s character has not been misrepresented. 


“I feel what I have lost 
In him. The bloom hath vanished from my life. 
For oh, he stood beside me, like my youth, 


Transformed for me the real to a 


ream, 


Clothing the palpable and the familiar 

With golden exhalations of the dawn. 
Whatever fortunes wait my future toils, 
The beautiful is vanished—and returns not.” 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Illustrations of Pulmonary Consump- 
tion, Anatomical Characters, Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment. With twelve 
plates, drawn and coloured from Nature. 
By Samurt Georce Morton, M. D. 
Physician to the Philadelphia Alms 
House Hospital; Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy ; Member of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh; of the Philadelphia Medi- 
cal Society; of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of the University of 
New York; of the American Philoso- 
phical Society ; of the Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences of Philadelphia, ete. etc. 
ete. Philadelphia. Key & Biddle. 1833. 

Tue extreme prevalence of consum 
tion, its great mortality, and the diffi- 
culties and uncertainties, which have 
heretofore, attended every suggested 
mode of treatment, present to the bbe 
cian claims upon his attention of high 
and paramount importance. The mor- 
tality from this disease alone exceeds 
that of any other with which the human 
family is afflicted, with the exception 
of epidemics. 

ere died in the City and Liberties 
of Philadelphia from the first of January 
1832, to the first of January 1833,—siz 
hundred and eightyone cases of phthisis 
L is. Every effort, therefore, to 
Investigate the nature of a disease of 
such frequent occurrence, and such 


melancholy results, is deserving of com- 
mendation, not only from the profession 
generally, but also from the public in 
particular. 

Dr Morton informs us, that his atten- 
tion and enquiries have been directed to 
the subject of phthisis for years, and he 
now makes known the results of his ob- 
servations, with the hope of shedding 
some light upon its pathology, and con- 
sequently offering some practical hints 
of importance in its treatment. 

In his first chapter, he exhibits “a 
brief view of those morbid conditions of 
the lungs and their appendages, which 
usually coexist with phthisis,” and he 
has presented in a clear and lucid man- 
ner the post mortem appearances of the 
lungs, which are discovered under the 
different modifications ofpleurisy, pneu~ 
monia, pleuro-pneumonia, bronchitis, 
emphysema, pneumothorax, hydrotho- 
rax, melanois, etc. : 

In this chapter, the author has detailed 
the appearances presented by adhesions, 
effusions, engorgement, red hepatization, 
yellow hepatizatiun, an indu- 
ration, abscess, gangrene, ydrops pulmo- 
nia, calcareous concretions, osseous con~ 
cretions, and diseased bronchial glands. 

To the philosophic enquirer, this 
chapter is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as showing those organic le- 
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sions and structural derangements, 
which lead at once to a correct appre- 
ciation and discrimination of symptoms, 
which are of the utmost importance in 
the treatment of the disease. 

Anatomy of  Tubercular Matter. — 
Chapter the second is occupied with the 
discussion of tubercles, and our author 
informs us that “ tuberculous matter pre- 
sents itself in two very different forms, 
one of which is concrete, the other gela- 
tinous,—both of these varieties present 
different appearances.” 

“ Miliary Tubercles—These are gra- 
nules mostly of a yellowish or greenish 
gray colour, sometimes diaphanous, 
sometimes opaque, varying in size, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, from a fig- 
seed toa cherry-stone.” They are either 
found singly, or grouped into irregular 
masses. They are irregular as to size, 
as are also the masses. Tubercles of 
this kind are sometimes in masses of a 
deep brownish red colour, interspersed 
in others of a yellowish tint, giving the 
lung a marbled or mottled appearance. 

The colour of pulmonary tubercles is 
derived from the pigmentum nigrum. 

Crude Tubercle—This is the second 
stage of tubercular matter, and is a 
change from diaphanous to opaque, al- 
though our author says that tubercles 
often make their appearance in an 
opaque form. 

Gray Infiltration— Matiere grise demi 
transpavente. In this form the air ves- 
sels of the lungs are obliterated, and 
masses are observed of a light gray, 
translucent appearance, smooth, moist, 
and shining when incised, and seeming- 
ly dense, but breaking readily under the 
een” 

This form is the result of an ‘‘ abun- 
dant secretion of tuberculous matter, 
through a large portion of parenchyma 
at the same time.” 

Gelatinoid Infiltration. "This variety 
“is an example of tubercular matter se- 
creted in the semi fluid form ; it is’ evi- 
dently a rapid secretion, and appears in 
some instances to be converted into crude 
tubercle by a process almost equally 
rapid, until the lung becomes a dense, 
and seemingly inorganic mass, without 
a trace of respiratory structure.” 

The remaining portions of this chap- 
ter are occupied with illustrations of the 
encysted tubercle; tuberculoid granula- 
tions; observations on the cellular tis- 

- Sue; an analysis of the chemical compo- 
sition of tuberculous matter; and re- 
marks on abscesses and their contents. 

Tubercles may appear in all the tis- 
sues of the body, “except. those of a 
horny consistence,” but they appear more 
frequently in the lungs than any other 
part, and it is their presence in the pul- 
monary apparatus, which constitutes 
consumption. In nearly all fatal cases 
of this disease, it will be found on dis- 

section that the lungs are occupied more 
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or less with tubercles, either indurated, 
or suppurating. It appears from Dr 
Morton’s observations, that in consump- 
tion the left lung is more frequently dis- 
eased than the right. The following is 
the result of eightysix cases. 

The Right lung most diseased in 
twentyeight cases. The Left in fifteen, 
and both lungs about equally diseased in 
seven. ' 

Chapter III. ison the Pathology of 
Phthisis—Much contrariety of opinion 
has existed in regardto the pathology of 
consumption. 

It is, however, a settled point, that in 
nearly all cases of this disease, it is as- 
sociated with tubercles in the lungs. 

The apex, or superior print of the 
lung is the portion, which in most cases 
is first affected,—and considerable de- 
struction of structure may take place at 
this part, whilst the other portions are 
perfectly sound. Dr Morton attempts to 
explain this fact, from the circumstance 
of the upper — of the lungs being 
more confined, than the other parts. He 
says ‘‘ These conical cavities are chiefly 
formed by the first rib and the spine ; the 
former is broad, flat, and inclined to an 
angle of about forty five degrees, having 
its anterior margin on a line with the 
lower part of the third dorsal vertebra, 
while its head is attached to the first. 
Thus placed, the upper rib dilates least 
of all, and may in fact be considered a 
fixed point: the inferior ribs, on the con- 
trary, possess successively an increased 
power of expansion, while the capacity 
of the thorax in that direction is greatly 
augmented by the diaphragm.” From 
this mechanical arrangement, he very 
pre ane sd infers, that the superior lobes 
of the lungs are agp | liable to san- 

guineous congestion, and hence it fol- 
lows that this is the proximate cause of 
tubercles. Surely, Nature performs her 
operations better than to leave her works 
so imperfect, as to be unfit for the per- 
formance of the functions she has de- 
signed, as necessary to the life and well 
being of the animal she has created. 
The mechanical construction of the 
thorax has nothing to do with the forma- 
tion of tubercles, in a large proportion of 
consumption cases ; it will be found upon 
examination that the Chest, in all its 
pre, is admirably adapted to carry on 
ree and unimpeded, the process of respi- 
ration.—And whatever may be the cause 
of tubercles originating in the superior 
lobes of the lungs, the mechanism of the 
Chest is not to be charged with their 
production. 

The true explanation, however, of the 
superior lobes being the principal seat of 
tubercular or any other form of phthisis 
is this. Catarrhal affections, every prac- 
titioner knows, are located in the upper 
portions of the bronchia, and the lining 
membrane of the lungs,—the inferior 
portions rarely participating in the dis- 
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ease,—and further—as catarrhal dis- 
eases, either neglected or badly man- 
aged, are the most frequent of the imme- 
diate exciting causes of consumption, 
hence it follows, that we have a ready 
solution for the question of why phthisis 
generally occupies the superior lobes of 
the pulmonary apparatus. 

That phthisis generally depends on a 
constitutional predisposition will, we 
think, hardly admit of a doubt, and that a 
scrofulous diathesis is more favourable 
to its developement is a position estab- 
lished upon innumerable and incontro- 
vertible facts. Dr Armstrong informs 
us that, according to his observations, 
“the true tubercular phthisis only oc- 
curs in habits of the strumous tempera- 
ment;” and many other distinguished 
practitioners have recorded the same ob- 
servation. In many cases the strumous 
tendency can be traced to an hereditary 
origin,—in others it cannot,—and in the 
ayy state of our knowledge, it would 

impossible to say what are the essen- 
tial causes, necessary to create this par- 
ticular temperament. This predisposi- 
tion, however, exists independent of the 
mechanical construction of the chest,— 
it is constitutional—forms a part of the 
system,—and only requires the agency 
of certain exciting causes to develope, in 
full force, the decided symptoms of tu- 
bercular consumption. 

We agree with our author, in the fol- 
lowing remarks. He says “that tubercu- 
lar disease is by many considered a pro- 
duct of chronic inflammation: but, al- 
though the latter frequently accompanies 
it, and always in its second stage, it ap- 
pears to be by no means essential to its 
secretion, any more than to the deposit 
of osseous particles in the coats of an ar- 
tery: for pneumonia is well known to 
attack those parts of the lungs least sus- 
ceptible to phthisis—namely, their in- 
ferior lobes.” 

And again, the product ofinflammation, 
when it assumes the chronic form, has 
but little resemblance, chemical or ana- 
tomical, to tubercular matter. 

“Tubercles are often found in great 
numbers in the lungs after death, with- 
out their having been manifested by the 
usual symptoms during life: and if these 
tubercles have not passed to the crude 
state, the parenchyma around them is 
often perfectly healthy, presenting, in 
fact, no trace of any one of the stages of 
pneumonia. Could the pulmonary tissue 
maintain this integrity if each tubercle 
was a centre of inflammatory action?’ 
Our author very justly concludes that in- 
flammation is a consequence and nota 
cause of tubercles. . 

Some writers have maintained that 
tubercles are the result of inflammation 
of the lymphatic glands of the lungs,— 
the doctrine was advanced, we believe, 
by Sylvius, and more recently it has 
found an eloquent and ingenious advo- 
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cate in the celebrated Broussais, but Dr 
Morton successfully confutes the doc- 
trine = following facts. He sa 

“Tf tubercles originate solely in lym- 
phatic glands and vessels, ought we not 
more frequently to meet with them 
where these structures are most abun- 
dantly distributed, as in the axilla, and 
groin, the mesentery, neck, ete? Yet, 
it sety happens that in persons 
dead of phthisis, we see the bronchial, 
axillary and inguinal glands greatly 
tumefied, without being at all tubercu- 
lous; and we find the same hypertrophy 
of the bronchial glands in those diseases 
of the lungs in which tubercles have no 
part.” He further states that in his ex- 


amination of the dead bodies of children, 
who have died of diseased and enlarged 
mesenteric glands, he has found the 
— healthy and free from 
es. 


lungs 
tuberc. 

By the aid of a microscope, glands 
cannot be detected in the lungs, and be- 
sides tubercles, have characters, which 
are perfectly distinct from those of a 
gland.—We may therefore conclude 
that tubercles are not of glandular ori- 
gin. On this part of his subject our 
author is clear and perspicuous, and he 
appears to have been indefatigablein his 
investigations, and cautious in his ex- 
aminations. 

The results of his inquiries, and post 
mortem examinations, leads him to the 
following conclusions—l. “ Tubercles 
are an altered secretion of the albumi- 
nous halitus proper to the cellular tissue 
forming the parenchyma of organs. 

2. “Inflammation is not necessary to 
their developement. 

3. “The cellular tissue which envelopes 
and intersects tubercles, sooner or later 
takes on inflammation, and secretes pus; 
by which process the tubercular matter 
is eliminated, and an abscess formed.” 

Chapter IV. Causes of consumption. 
—From time immemorial it has been 
supposed that certain external physical 
signs indicated a predisposition to con- 
sumption. These are a fair complexion, 
florid countenance, soft skin, light hair, 
thick wpper lips, long neck, narrow chest, 
prominent shoulders, hips projecting like 
wings, and teeth of a milky whiteness— 
with a meagre person. 

Dr Morton says, in opposition to the 
above, that “almost two-thirds of his 
phthisical patients had dark hair, dark 
or sallow complexion, and dark eyes, Of 
the remaining third, a large number had 
what is called the sandy complexion. 
With respect to the conformation of the 
chest he fos met with many exceptions.” 
“It seems, therefore,” (continues our au- 
thor) “extremely difficult to detach the 
tuberculous constitution by any physical 
characters of even general application ; 
and still more difficult to identify it with 
the scrofulous diathesis.” Notwithstand- 
ing Dr Morton’s experience is against 
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the general recognition of external cha- 
racters, as indicative of signs of consump- 
tion, yet we cannot reject the testimony 
of so many respectable practitioners in 
its favour. Our own observation cor- 
roborates the doctrine of external physi- 
cal signs. e 

We admit there are many exceptions, 
but they are not sufficiently numerous to 
invalidate the doctrine. 

We have said that the predisposing 
cause of consumption is a certain consti- 
tutional temperament, denominated the 
strumous diathesis. In a system so con- 
stituted, tubercles readily form, but they 
may exist without either any local or 
constitutional disturbance, so long as ez- 
citing causes are avoided. 

The most frequent, and generally ex- 
citing cause is cold applied to the surface 
of the body. As we design this article to 
be of some practical utility to the readers 
of the Magazine, we shall offer no apo- 
logy for dwelling on this part of oursub- 
ject at some length, at the same time, we 
shall avoid, as ntuch as possible, the use 
of technical terms. 

How many of our fairest countrywo- 
men are daily sacrificed to the neglect of 
acommon cold! howmany are yearly laid 
in the dreary sepulchre of death from 
unnecessary and unguarded exposure to 
moist and cold winds. 

As many of our unprofessional readers 
may wish to know how cold and damp 
air proves injurious to the human sys- 
tem, we here subjoin a plain account of 
the manner in which it operates in the 
production of disease. “The human 
body is furnished with innumerable mi- 
nute vessels, which open their mouths, 
or beginnings, on the external part of the 
skin, all over the frame; and these com- 
municate with every part of the body in- 
ternally : these vessels are what are call- 
ed the pores; they carry a moisture out 
of the body, called insensible perspira- 
tion, and the sweat which is sensible; the 
insensible perspiration is constantly and 

invisibly exhaling from every constitu- 
tion in health, in very large quantities, 
even to the amount of several pounds, 
every twelve hours, in adult persons.” 
The lungs exhale immense quantities of 
an insensible fluid, which may be dis- 
covered by blowing the breath on a 
glass. It must be evident, that any cause 
which operates in cherishing the secre- 
tion of this fluid, must be productive of 
deleterious effects on the constitution. 
The agents, which act most powerfully 
in suspending this important secretion, 

are cold and moisture. They act not 

only upon the internal surface of the 

lungs, but also upon the whole external 

surface of the body, producing, probably, 

a spasm of the extreme vessels, or a par- 
ticular action on the nervous system, 

whereby the capillaries are obstructed, 
a determination of blood takes place, to 
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the internal parts, and the common ca- 
tarrhal fever, with the addition of a 
cough, at once points out the mischief 
which has taken place in the system. A 
large majority of consumptive cases may 
be traced to a cold, caught by wet feet— 
exposure of the body when in a state of 
perspiration to the action of a cold and 
damp wind,—overheating the body by a 
long continuance in a heated room and 
crowded assembly, and then going into 
a cold atmosphere,—and in many in- 
stances not adapting the clothing to the 
constantly varying condition of our cli- 
mate. Every physician can attest to the 
following pathetic and affecting picture, 
drawn by the hand of a master. Dr 
Fothergill* in a lecture delivered before 
a society of physicians, thus graphically 
portrays the melancholy consequences 
of neglecting a cold. “I know, gentle- 
men, (says the doctor) that you, as well 
as myself, often have occasion to look 
back at the fatal neglect, committed both 
by the sick themselves, as well as those 
who ought to have their future health at 
heart. With what ease would many of 
the most incurable consumptive cases 
have been prevented, or cured, at their 
first commencement ! 

“ A person whose emaciated figure 
strikes one with horror, his forehead 
covered with drops of sweat, his cheek 
painted with livid crimson, his eyes sunk, 
all the little fat which raised them in their 
orbits, and every where else, being wast- 
ed; his pulse quick and tremulous, hisnails 
bending over the ends of his fingers; the 
pulses of his hands as dry as they are 
painfully hot to the touch; his breath of- 
fensive, quick and laborious; his cough 
incessant, scarce allowing him time to 
tell you, that some months ago he got a 
cold; but perhaps he knew not how he 
got it; he neglected it for this very reason, 
and neglected every means of assistance, 
till the mischief was become incurable, 
and scarcely left a hope of palliation.” 
——- practitioner must acknowledge 
that he meets with such objects daily, 
and they are well calculated to awaken 
his sensibilities, when he witnesses such 
a criminal neglect of those rational 
means, which can only be successfully 
prescribed by the judicious and skilful 
— But mankind are ever credu- 
ous, and are more disposed to believe 


the bold assertions of quackery, than to 
depend upon the modest pretensions of the 


scientific physician. Many a fair, beau- 
tiful and lovely creature, have we seen, 
hurrying rapidly to the grave, with a 
fatal cough, which she was attempting to 
cure, by mucilaginous draughts, infalli- 
ble cough mixtures, and never failing 
lozenges. 
A.C. D. 
[T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 

* Vide Medical Observations and Inqui- 

ries, Vol. IV. 
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The Book of My Lady. A Melange. 
By a Bachelor Knight. Philadelphia. 
Key & Biddle. 1833. 

William Gilmore Simms, the author 
of this very handsome and generally 
well written book, appeared, about ten 
years ago, asa clever literary aspirant, 
whom injudicious and excessive eulogy 
deterred from the accomplishment of all 
his earlier efforts promised. Brooks, 
especially, with his usual undiscrimina- 
ting partiality, overwhelmed his first 
volume with the most preposterous 
praise. Some things it contained, which 
prophesied, ong all doubt, the intel- 
lectual power that dwelt, yet unrevealed, 
in the depths of his spirit; but, like all 
youthful’ works, it manifested abundant 
faults, it was the duty of the critic to re- 
serve for remark and censure. This was 
succeeded, after a long interval, by ‘Ata- 
lantis, a Tale of the Sea,’ a fantastic 
story of imagination, which frequently 
displayed much tender feeling and ro- 
mantic fancy, though the beauty of the 
poetry could not teach us to forget the 
obvious and unpardonable imitations. 
The closing song, particularly, too near- 
ly resembled Milton’s Ode on the Na- 
tivity to afford us any pleasure. Ma- 
turin and Milman, too, are the un- 
lucky parents of many of his choicest 
thoughts and images. Then came Mar- 
tin Faber, a story strongly conceived and 
written, but combining, within brief 
space, more disgusting scenes of violence 
and depravity, and more revolting pic- 
tures of human abomination than can be 
found in all the Count Fathoms, and 
Zelucos, with which the corrupt cities of 
the east have teemed. Like the author 
of Miserrimus, who is himself—alas for 
human nature—miserrimus indeed—he 
has plunged into the cesspools and 
sewers of all possible iniquity and 
dragged their accumulations of rot- 
tenness into the light and air of the of- 
fended world. Let it never be said that 
the power of its execution atones for the 
immorality of this work; for in propor- 
tion to the power is the extent of the 
evil, which, when misdirected, it inflicts 
on all within its deadly influence. The 
diffusion of contagious viras tends as 
directly to promote the health of the com- 
munity as the fascinating exhibition of 
evil passions tends to the weal of the hu- 
man heart. Speculative sin may easily 
become practical sin ; and violence, often 
contemplated, leads immediately to the 
commission of violence. Therefore, 
without reservation, we utterly condemn 
the book, and lament that the perverted 
and demoralized taste of the age encour- 
ages the composition and publication of 
tales, which even a famishing St Giles 
hackney scribe could scarcely find an 
apology for conceiving. 

Many of the tales and sketches, con- 
tained in the present compilation, were 
originally published in that popular pe- 
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riodical, the New York Mirror. They 
indicate much fancy and romantic feeling 
and are imbued with the wild spirit of 
oriental and Teutonic literature. But 
they are unequal, and too often imitative 
of acknowledged and unacknowledged 
models to deserve that unqualified ap- 
plause we are ever fain to bestow upon 
vivid, terse and original works, 


The Dutchess of Berri in La Vendee; 
comprising a narrative of her adventures, 
with her private papers and secret corres- 
pondence. By General Dermoncourt, 
who arrested her Royal Highness at 
Nantes. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. 

The Dutchess of Berri, by her extraor- 
dinary adventures, and the daring bold- 
ness of-her designs, has excited an in- 
terest not only in Europe, but in Ameri- 
ca. Her expectations of effecting a re- 
volution in France, in favour of the 
youthful Henry, induced her to engage 
in the wildest schemes, and to embrace 
plans, bordering on chivalric heroism, 
which, in their speedy adoption, indi- 
cate a mind determined to hazard every 
thing, on the remotest possible chance of 
success. 

Her failure in this enterprize is well 
known, and the General has given an in- 
teresting narrative of the insurrection in 
La Vendee, and of the circumstances 
which led to the capture of Maria Caro- 
line. 

It is not our eer to give an epi- 
tome of the book,—we must merely be 
satisfied with directing attention to its 
contents; although, from its title, we 
might expect a rich entertainment, we 
must say that in its perusal we have been 
somewhat disappointed. It is barren of 
incident, and we read the book, more 
from an expectation of being informed 
ofthe habits and character ofthe dutchess, 
than from any talent displayed by the au- 
thor. He has, however, made the best of 
his materials, and written a clever book. 

It will serve to beguile an idle hour— 
dissipate unpleasant thoughts, and may 
convey some knowledge of the feelings 
and habits of the people of La Vendee. 
At the same time, the reader will obtain 
an introduction to the dutchess, and, on 
several occasions, will find her an object 
worthy of admiration and respect. 


An Appeal to the Working Men of the 
United States on their own Condition and 
Amelioration. By an American Citizen. 
Norwich, Conn. Wm. Faulkner. 1833. 


From the earnestness of his exposi- 
tions and remonstrances, we should deem 
the author of this Appeal an intelligent 
operative, who had sufiered from the 
evils which he portrays. He investi- 
gates his subject with much knowledge 
and fervour; and calls upon the demo- 
cracy to prepare themselves to main- 
tain their rights against monopolies and 
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corporations, with a zeal that lacks not 
discretion. Many of his statements are 
revolting and horrible. There are one 
million four hundred thousand children 
in this free land without the means of a 
common education! The factory chil- 
dren of enlightened New England (our 
own birthland, which, in defiance of all 
its faults, we love with a profound affec- 
tion,) are forced, by their taskmasters, to 
toil, in a pestilential atmosphere, during 
thirteen, and sometimes fifteen, hours out 
of the twentyfour ! and to this worse than 
slavish bondage are they bound at seven 
years of age! Well may the generous 
southern exclaim, when the maniac abo- 
litionists of the north invite his vassals 
to rebellion, ‘‘ Emancipate your own vil- 
leins and serfs before you sénd your in- 
cendiaries into the southern confedera- 
cy.” What opportunity can all their 
years of blighted youth and withered 
manhood present for any moral or men- 
tal improvement? What are the hopes, 
what the ambition, these wretched bond- 
men can indulge? Whence can they im- 
bibe purity of character, strength of prin- 
ciple, knowledge and happiness? The 
world and all its enjoyments are barred 
against them! They breathe contaminat- 
ed air and are inoculated with impurity. 
From birth to burial (if their unfitness, as 
it is probable, for any other ay 
condemns them to remain in the loath- 
some factory) they continue the same 
uninformed, unintelligent, unrefined, un- 

creatures—wasting the mind, 
was conferred for higher purposes, 


ha 
which 
to accumulate gold in the coffers of the 
capitalist. How can men, doomed to the 
servile employment exacted from all who 
enter the loathsome den of avarice, be 


fitted to exert or enjoy the privileges of 
freemen? How can they scrutinize and 
discriminate when summoned to exercise 
the right of suffrage? The blackguard 
newspaper is their oracle—the village 
pettifogger is the whipperin of their mas- 
ter—and their political power is the pro- 
perty of their employer! Shall this con- 
tinue to be our condition ? 

Well may the author of this clever 
pamphlet assert that “ignorance isspread- 
ing over our country with immense ra- 
pidi , Owing to the increase of manufac- 
turing establishments, the want of means 
for general instruction, and to the influx 
of foreigners from abroad. It matters 
not that there are in some States provi- 
sions established by legislation for publie 
education, as long as the working classes 
are obliged to labour for the support of 
their mere physical wants. It is clear 
that in this case they can never take ad- 
vantage of these provisions. Physical 
wants are more imperative than those 
which regard the cultivation of the mind 
—for mental improvement will not be 
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sought while means are required for the 
support of life. 

“ ‘With the exception of New England 
and New York, it is evident that popular 
education is greatly neglected in the 
United States. It would of course be 
difficult to measure the amownt of popu- 
lar ignorance, but it is manifest that 
there is a formidable body of our own 
citizens who are not qualified by their 
knowledge of public afiairs to go to the 
ballot box, who have no specific objects 
to advance, and whoby consequence are 
made the dupes of demagogues. 

“Scarcely a year passes away in which 
the community is not flooded with peti- 
tions for the support of monied or theolog- 
ical establishments, whose main influence 
is extended to increase extravagance, 
idleness, hypocrisy, and pride—and these 
petitions are granted at the same time 
that the working classes, toiling for their 
daily bread like Galley Slaves in chains, 
are denied the poor boon of a common 
education.” 

“Tt isalleged that these establishments, 
as they are at present managed, are of 
immense benefit to the great body of the 
people, since they afford encouragement 
to sais & We meet this argument by 
denying the allegation. It is not true, 
we believe, that the working classes, asa 
body, receive any advantage of impor- 
tance from these institutions. Working 
men seldom grow rich on their wages. 
They now get but a mere support, no 
more than they acquired before their es- 
tablishment. The soil is the great store 
house, whence nations draw their sub- 
sistence: and all who are able and will- 
ing to labour—in this country especially 
—may obtain that subsistence from its 
bounty. Does our own age afford more 
solid comfort, stern patriotism, hardy 
muscles and iron frames, than the “work- 
ing men” of the Revolution? Does it 
exhibit more of enterprize or of vigour, 
among the whole body of the people, 
than when the powerful yeomen of the 
republic left their ploughs, seized their 
muskets from the hooks of their cottages, 
and went out to fight its battles, clothed 

in fabrics from their own looms ?” 

Well, indeed, may we despair of hu- 
man liberty and human happiness if the 
iniquitous system of English manufac- 
tures is established among us. Far bet- 
ter had we depend on importation from 
foreign lands, already degraded beyond 
redemption, than corrupt and sacrifice 
our own people. Our emotions, on revisit- 
ing New England, after a long absence, 
and beholding the inroads which disgust- 
ing and demoralizing factories had made 
on the bright and beautiful fields of our 
lovely birthland, will not be soon for- 
gotten. In our inmost heart, we cried 
—the glory hath departed! 





